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War on the Locusts © 


IGRATING SWARMS OF LOCUSTS are again ravaging 
: crops in the Middle East. The damage they cause 
is inconceivable ; a single swarm may weigh 20,000 tons 
and eat its own weight in green food every day. 


To combat this menace Anglo-Iranian has helped to 
produce an effective carrier for poisons. Sprayed from 
the air these poisons have destroyed countless millions 
of locusts. 


This is a start. But the surest control of locusts is 
the cultivation of the waste lands where they breed. For 
this job mechanised farming equipment is needed. And 
this equipment needs oil—plenty of oil. Anglo-Iranian 
supplies the oil. Anglo-Iranian products are the power 
behind progress in many parts of the world. 
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“IT buy my Austin from Car Mart because... 


they have such a wonderful selection of new AUSTIN 
MODELS, with all types of coachwork in a full range of 
colours.” 


says the Business Man 


@ The CAR MART LTD., will send a demon- 
stration car to your home or business address. 

@ Take your present car in part exchange. 

@ Arrange convenient deferred payment terms. 

@ Completely satisfy your motoring requirements, 


2 Matti! 
GrMe 


Established in the year 1907 


er 


HEAD OFFICE: 


STANHOPE HOUSE, 320, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Evuston 1212. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, 297, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Euston 1212. 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 150, Park Lane, 
W.1. Grosvenor 3434. 


37, Davies Street, W.1. Mayfair 5011. 
a Montagu Street, W.1. Ambassador 


Telephone or 

visit your 
nearest branch 
for immediate 
16, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5. Ealing 6600. attention 
382, Streatham High Road, S.W.16. Streat- 


osposi ge 
wae. Edgware Road, N.W.9. Hendon Sa Seen Sey rir ee ter oer 


o egg for 
Leslie ! 


Easter time ! Marvellous eggs for everyone... but not 
for Leslie. He’s typical of the many children 
who, even to-day, in the Welfare State, miss 
most of the good things. Our task is to give 
to the Leslies a real home life and a place in 
the world. We are proud of our work but 
it costs money ... would you help ? 
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Safety and Service 


The Dunlop Fort offers you more miles of trouble-free service 
than any other tyre. Reflect for a moment—an extra strong 
casing .. . a wide, flat tread with skid-resisting teeth and 
knife cuts . . . deep tread pattern . . . a rubber liner to resist 
casing damage. The Dunlop Fort is strong and flexible— 
the tyre for the motorist who is willing to pay a little extra 
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Bw“ England’s leading agents for 
ROVER, JAGUAR and many 


other fine cars, gives HENLYS the 
added advantage of acquiring the best 
type of used models. It is easy to see 
why Henlys selection is incomparable. 


Here are some examples :— 


1949 ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
Lancaster S/Saloon, Heater, 
Black 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
Whitley Saloon, Black 

AUSTIN A.40 Devon S/Saloon, 
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7 Free Days’ Trial. 


JAGUAR 1} S.E. S/Saloon, 

Radio, Black £545 
JAGUAR 33 S/Saloon, Black 595 
JAGUAR 34 Mk. V S/Saloon, 

Radio, Black 825 
JAGUAR Mk. VII S/Saloon, 

Radio, Gunmetal 1,245 
MORRIS 6 Saloon, Maroon 430 
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VAUXHALL Velox Saloon, 
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All Cars Guaranteed. 
Deferred Terms. 


— the more he knows you can rely on 


HENLYS 


Head Office : Henly House 
385 Euston Rd., N.W.1 
EUS. 4444 

Devonshire House 
Piccadilly, W.1 

GRO. 2287 

182 London Road 
Camberley. ’Phone 77 


30 Depots throughout the country 


England’s Leading Motor Agents 


Henlys Corner, Nth. 
Circular Rd., Golders 
Green, N.W.11 
FINchley 0081 


Henlys Roundabout 
London Airport 
Hounslow West 
HOUnslow 3454 


EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 
for CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of 
Australia, writes: “‘ The British Empire has never 
lagged behind in the field of discovery. Its record 
of cancer research is a proud one. Yet despite the 
years of toil, the cause of this dread disease still 
remains unknown. The benefits of a solution to this 
grave problem will be available to all. It is, there- 
fore, up to all citizens, to support, as far as they are 
able, the appeal of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund for more funds, so that this great project may 
be brought to a successful conclusion.” 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 


FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen. 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories, without State aid. New 
lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to 
The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 
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HE news in recent weeks has been exciting. In Egypt General 

Neguib was dramatically removed from power and as dramatically 

reinstated. Terrorist attacks on our troops in the Canal Zone 
have been intensified and Mr. Eden has wisely stated that there can be 
no resumption of talks until violence has ceased. In the Sudan the 
situation, already dangerous, could undoubtedly become disastrous if 
there were any hint that we were intending to abandon Suez. In Kenya 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton has been applying his mind both to the military 
emergency and to the political future of the Colony. In the Far East 
French Union forces have been heavily engaged with the Viet-minh 
rebels, and as we go to press the fate of Dien-Bien-Phu is still in the 
balance. In the United States, Senator McCarthy has been more 
strongly criticized than ever before by his own countrymen. 

Before our next number appears the crucial Conference on Far Eastern 
affairs will have opened at Geneva and Mr. Butler will have presented 
his third Budget to Parliament. We look forward to both these events 
with cautious optimism. At Geneva the outcome will probably depend 
upon the extent to which China may be tempted, by the prospect of trade 
relations with the West, to call a halt to territorial aggression. We can 
only hope that the economic bargaining power of the West will be 
sufficiently persuasive. 


American Democracy at Work 


TT is still too early to say with any certainty that Senator McCarthy’s 

influence and power in the United States are on the wane. But there | 
can be no doubt that, since he was attacked in a television programme by 
America’s finest broadcaster, Edward R. Murrow, and since the Pentagon 
has swung into action against him, armed, as it seems, with very powerful 
ammunition, he has been forced on to the defensive and has lost some of 
his hold over gullible mass opinion. American democracy does not work 
in the same way as ours, but we believe that it stands for the same basic 
principles and that it will never fail to assert itself if any of those 
principles appear to be challenged. 
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We in this country must avoid any appearance of sanctimoniousness or 
moral superiority in our comments on the present controversy, and above 
all we should not seem to be telling the Americans what they ought to do. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross wisely stressed this point when he recently returned 
from the United States. The McCarthy problem does not directly con- 
cern us, though we cannot fail to be interested observers. It is a domestic 
problem which the Americans themselves have to tackle, and are tackling, 
and which concerns the Republicans most of all, because it may bring 
about their defeat later this year in the mid-term Congressional elections. 

Meanwhile some of our “holier than thou” pundits here at home 
may usefully reflect that the most effective attack on McCarthy has so 
far been made through the medium of commercial television. 


Defence Policy 


HE Government’s plans for Defence in the coming year, as set forth 

in a White Paper published towards the end of February, represent a 
compromise between the traditional and what may be termed the futuristic 
conceptions of strategy. It shows that great stress is being laid upon the 
need for scientific research and the development of guided missiles, etc., 
and it announces that atomic weapons are now being produced in this 
country and actually delivered to the Forces. On the other hand, it 
rejects the view that science has deprived “‘ conventional” arms and 
large-scale mobilized man-power of their usefulness in Defence. 


. . . it does not seem likely that the possession of new weapons will make 
it any less necessary to keep a firm screen of troops on the ground and of 
aircraft to withstand the first shock of an attack.... 


While welcoming this wise statement, we must at the same time remark 
—as we have remarked before—that the reserve strength of the Western 
Allies is far inferior to that of the potential enemy. We must also note 
with regret that the sum voted for Defence last year has been substantially 
underspent, owing partly to failures in the delivery of aircraft and their 
equipment. 


Lord Tedder’s Speech 


HEN Defence policy was discussed in the House of Lords a remark- 
able speech was made by Lord Tedder. As one of the most 
successful and least assuming of those who held high command in the 
last war, his views on Defence have a special value whenever he sees fit 
to express them. 
Welcoming the “‘ compromise” policy contained in the White Paper, 
he said: 


... at least there has obviously been a genuine endeavour to avoid not 
only the usual error of preparing for the last war, or the last war but one, 
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but also, perhaps, the error, which is more dangerous nowadays, of pre- 
paring for the next war but one. 


Few would suspect Lord Tedder of being insufficiently air-minded or 
go-ahead in matters of strategy; his warning, therefore, to what we have 
termed the “ futuristic’? school of Defence planners should not be 
overlooked. 


Landmark in Colonial Policy 


R. LYTTELTON has brought to the Colonial Office a combina- 

tion of imagination, realism and courage which will make his 
tenure there one of the most memorable in its history. Of that his most 
recent achievement, the constitutional changes announced in Kenya, is 
outstanding evidence. There, for the first time in history, Ministers of 
European, Asian and African race will bear joint responsibility as a 
Cabinet. The immediate future of the experiment in naturally uncertain; 
it will no doubt have to suffer growing pains of great severity. But the 
principle has been accepted by the representatives of all the races; and 
whatever vicissitudes it may undergo, it is irrevocable. Like the abolition 
of slavery, it is in very truth a watershed in human relations and in the 
whole concept of colonial government. 


Settler Opinion in Kenya 


T is, of course, being attacked by extremists on both flanks—by that 

section of the white population which refuses to contemplate any 
form of government other than domination by themselves, and by the 
crackpot ideologists who identify the interest and progress of tribal 
Africans with the establishment in Africa of parliamentary government 
on British lines, with universal suffrage. 

The views of the former are most unlikely to prevail, thanks to the 
solid British common-sense inherent in the settler community. There 
could really be no better evidence of this than that the protracted and 
appalling strain of the emergency has produced, not embitterment, but a 
new perception of the fundamental common interest uniting all the races 
in Kenya. This constitutes something like a revolution in settler opinion 
and gives more ground for faith in the future of the Colony than any 
other feature in the present situation; for a hardening of settler opinion 
against the principle of racial equality would have been suicidal in its con- 
sequences, whereas under good leadership there is now every prospect that 
a true partnership between races will be fostered and. gradually con- 
solidated. 


The African Attitude 


R. LYTTELTON has been fiercely criticized by extremists of the 
other school because he failed to secure whole-hearted African 
approval of the changes. For our part, we would have been astounded 
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had he proved able to do so. As with the issue of federation in Central 
Africa, the small articulate section of the African population has been 
taught by propaganda from this country and elsewhere to look forward 
to domination by force of numbers, and to regard the principle of partner- 
ship on equal terms between races as a sham devised solely in the white 
interest. There is no way of disarming such hostility except to prove by 
experience that the fears behind it, however deep they may be, are illusory. 
That salutary process has already produced a remarkable evolution in 
African thought in Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and it will assuredly do the 
same in Kenya. 

More than one speech made by Lord Jowitt in the course of a visit 
to Rhodesia goes to show that contact with reality on the spot has com- 
pletely removed the fears which he expressed when federation was under 
discussion in Parliament. We trust that this conversion may prove 
symptomatic, since nothing can be deadlier to African progress than the 
stimulation of distrust between the races by political spokesmen in this 
country. Kenya having suffered more in this way for the last forty years 
than any other part of the Colonial Empire, nothing could be of better 
omen for her future than a change of heart in the anti-settler school 
equal to that which has so transfigured feeling in the settler community. 


James Ramsden, M.P. 


HE Harrogate bye-election was one of a series in which the Govern- 

ment’s share of the poll showed a relative increase, while that of the 
Socialists showed a relative decrease. The result has therefore given 
further mathematical comfort to the Conservatives; but, more important 
still, it has given them the services in Parliament of one who is outstanding 
in his generation. 

James Ramsden’s genuine modesty and simplicity of character conceal 
his other qualities, which are brilliant and exceptional. No one, meeting 
him casually, is allowed to guess that he was Newcastle Scholar and Keeper 
of the Field at Eton, Scholar of Trinity and Rugger Blue at Oxford—a 
man of prowess and a man of dreams. His manner is quiet, diffident and 
straightforward, and this is no pretence, for there is hardly a trace of 
vanity in his make-up. He is honestly mistrustful of his own critical 
powers and always more willing to listen to the views of others than to 
air his own. At heart he is a countryman, with a practical interest in 
farming and an essentially Tory feeling for the English soil and for the 
life which it inspires. But he is also quite at home with the problems of 
industry, being director of a family business in Halifax and having 
-contested Dewsbury in 1950 and 1951. 

Readers of this Review already know him as a frequent contributor, 
and he has given us invaluable help as an Assistant Editor. Now that 
he is in Parliament he will continue to comment upon events, but we 
hope that it will not be long before he is enabled, as a Minister, to shape 
them. 
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Farm Price Review 


HE White Paper on Farm Prices, published last month after the 

February Review, answers some of the questions farmers have been 
asking of late, but rightly makes no concessions to the extravagant 
criticisms of Government policy which have recently been voiced by their 
leaders. This is surprising at first sight, and makes us wonder whether 
in agreeing so quickly to the Review the N.F.U. are playing a deep game 
and holding their fire. 

Up and down the country farmers have shown much concern at the 
authorisation of dollar imports of cereals in large quantities at a time when 
the home market has been flush with grain and they have had difficulty in 
selling their own. Sir James Turner can make a great showing by his 
platform speeches on this theme, but in conference with the Minister his 
style is cramped, since it is a fact that the Government authorized these 
imports at the specific request of the N.F.U., to guard against a possible 
shortage when feeding-stuffs were taken off the ration. The Government . 
appears confident that there will be an adequate market for next season’s 
harvest, as indeed there must be if the deficiency payments scheme is to 
operate satisfactorily. 


No Unlimited Liability 


HE main question which the White Paper answers is the one which 

many farmers have been asking in terms like these : “* What is the 
sense in calling on us for greater output, and at the same time offering less 
attractive prices, which last year had to be supported to the extent of some 
£200 millions from the Exchequer?’’ It is explained repeatedly and with 
emphasis that what the Government is after is extra net output—net, that 
is to say, of bought feeding-stuffs and bought-in livestock. For example, the 
dairy farmer must expect to maintain his rate of profit by increasing the 
yields of his cows, and not the number in his herd. The guaranteed price 
for milk will not apply to an unlimited level of output ; bigger profits can 
only be expected from greater efficiency in management and what the 
White Paper calls “‘ lower unit costs.” 

This line of argument, which is applied to almost all the commodities 
under review, is sound enough, but it will make more appeal to economists 
than to the farmers themselves, who may find it harder to accept the state- 
ment that on balance their costs are down over the year. In general the 
Review has produced no radically new additions to Government policy for 
Agriculture, nor were any necessary. The policy needed clarification, 
not alteration, and this the White Paper has done much to achieve. 


Teachers’ Troubles 


NDER the Act of 1925 the teaching profession has an excellent 
pension scheme, to which a proposed new Bill would add further 
benefits, such as a larger sum upon retirement, which the teachers welcome. 
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But they are vigorously opposing the clause in this Bill which provides 
for an increase in their contributions from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. of the 
salary they receive. The proposed increase, which is also to be paid by 
the employer, is necessary because the rate of pension is based on the 
average salary in the last five years before retirement, and teachers’ 
salaries have recently gone up considerably. Thus in the future out- 
goings will exceed the sum of contributions and accrued interest at their 
present rates. The proposed increase in contributions is not sufficient by 
itself to bridge the gap, and whatever deficiency remains will be met out 
of the Exchequer. 

This is a bare and prosaic statement of a case which has engendered a 
great deal of rhetoric. The issue of principle is plain. There must be 
no cheating with public finances. The actuarial principle, where it is 
applied by statute, must be upheld. In our view there is no question that 
the policy embodied in the new Bill is right on public grounds and does a 
service to the teaching profession by preserving the soundness of their 
superannuation scheme. 


The Wrong Approach 


HE teachers have, however, convinced many people that they have a 

strong case against the Bill. Their main argument is that the increased 
contribution masks what is in effect a cut in salary. The latest Burnham 
award is due to take effect from April Ist. ‘* Yes,” says the Minister, 
(in effect), ‘‘ but the Burnham Committee who awarded this increase were 
well aware that I meant to call for a greater contribution out of the new 
salary.””. The technical accuracy of this line of argument is open to question, 
and it is a pity, to say the least, that she ever allowed herself to be forced 
on to such insecure ground. She has left in many minds the impression 
that a hard case has been made harder by bad timing. 

None will feel this more keenly than her back-bench supporters who are 
under strong pressure from angry constituents. But whatever they may 
feel inclined to say or do about the Minister in private, in public and on 
public grounds they should surely support the Bill. An open revolt would 
imply that because a measure has been wrongly approached and handled 
it is therefore wrong in itself, which is nonsense. There may be a case for 
criticising the Minister, but to extend the same criticism to the policy, which 
we believe to be right and in the best interests of the teachers’ scheme, is 
surely a dangerous confusion of thought. 

We believe that the Government should proceed with the Bill, and that 
the Minister should then feel herself bound to require the Burnham 
Committee to take an early opportunity of once again reviewing the 
position of teachers’ salaries in the light of their new circumstances. 


Dean Inge 


HE death of Dean Inge has not evoked as many tributes in the Press 
as might have been expected. He has suffered a fate which often 
overtakes men who live to a very great age, in that people have tended to 
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forget his stature in his prime. For our own part we are sure that he will 
live for future generations chiefly as an essayist; and we believe that if 
people would take up his volumes of Outspoken Essays, published some 
thirty years ago, they would be both amazed and delighted at their out- 
standingly high quality. Dean Inge’s writings, whether on religion, 
politics or science, always bore the marks of a widely-read scholar and 
of a most distinguished and cultivated mind, while his literary style was 
invariably apt and pungent. True, his ideas were seldom those which 
happen to be fashionable to-day. He disliked democracy and said so; in 
his view, it did not bring the best men to the top, it was “‘ a ready victim 
to shibboleths and catchwords,” while it became inevitably corrupt 
through “ the fact that one class imposes the taxes and another class pays 
them.’ As he once ventured to remark in an Evening Standard article: 


In the 18th century, politicians. used to bribe the electors with their own 
money. Nowadays they bribe them with mine. 


Dean Inge was a Christian Platonist, and he had little sympathy with 
any of the schools of thought—either in religion or philosophy—which 
are uppermost to-day. His profound belief in the supremacy of values 
rendered him suspicious of over-much emphasis on sacraments, while at 
the same time he detested the sixteenth-century Protestant reformers 
(Luther was to him “ that most disagreeable person”). Yet there was 
never a truer believer, and his writings bear constant witness to this. 


False Judgments 


EOPLE used often to say that Dean Inge disliked his fellow-men, and 

that he had a special distaste for the Church of England. The first 
of these judgments was entirely false, as anyone could realize who read 
the Diary which Dean Inge published only three years ago. There was 
nothing that he enjoyed more than agreeable company, until increasing 
deafness became a severe handicap, while the most tender and attractive 
side of his nature was evoked by the tragic death of his little daughter 
Paula. As to his attitude to the Church of England, it is true that the 
theology of the visible Church meant little to him; he hated ritual of any 
description, and he had a special horror of Anglo-Catholic Socialism— 
he was even prepared to accuse a former Headmaster of Eton of dabbling 
in this vice! Yet he had a deep respect for the older Tractarianism in 
which he had been himself brought up, and he never failed to remind 
his readers that “the Church of England . . . may claim to represent 
the religion of the English people as no other body can represent it.” 

It is good to record that Dean Inge’s memorial service at St. Paul’s 
was exceptionally well attended, while the service itself—and not 
least the address of his successor, Dean Matthews—was a worthy tribute 
to a great Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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The Milner Centenary 


HE centenary of Lord Milner’s birth was celebrated on March 23rd, 

and was the occasion for many glowing tributes in the Press to a 
statesman who received less than justice from his contemporaries, and 
has not yet been given his full due by history. 

We, in this paper, have never needed the excuse of an anniversary to 
recall and extol his great services to his own country and, above all, to 
the Commonwealth. (In December, 1952, two recent books on Lord 
Milner were reviewed at length by one of his most devoted friends and 
disciples.) 

We are convinced that Milner’s vision was broader, and his insight 
deeper, than that of any other statesman living at the beginning of this 
century. But it must be emphasized that he was a statesman—not a 
politician. He could see what needed to be done and, when he was given 
the power, he could plan and carry out policy on a generous scale. But 
he was not at his best in the free-for-all atmosphere of Parliamentary 
democracy. Though his nature was gentle and tolerant and he was a 
lover of freedom, his talents were—paradoxically—most appropriate for 
the role of an enlightened despot. 


Reviving Influence 


ILNER’S superb intellect was animated and impelled by a passionate 
belief in the British Empire. But, while he never doubted that the 
British race had an immediate duty to provide government and instruction, 
his ultimate vision was of a partnership of races. To represent him as 
a Blimp and a Jingo is the meanest calumny; no one was more ready 
than he to envisage the gradual evolution from Empire to Common- 
wealth, but meanwhile he was aware of great difficulties and obstacles in 
the way, and he was not the man to ignore facts or shirk responsibilities. 
It is heartening to note that Milner’s influence among thoughtful 
people is now at last reviving; the widespread interest which has been 
aroused by his centenary proves that this is so. Homage should also 
at this time be paid to Lady Milner, our predecessor as Editor of the 
National Review, who has done so much to keep her husband’s memory 
alive and to preserve his message for posterity. Her convictions are 
clear, her devotion absolute, her courage dauntless. In all humility, 
and with deep affection, we salute her. 
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OLD FOLKS, NEW PROBLEMS 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


OR some years now, we in Britain 
Pies been feeling increasingly 

self-conscious about our age. 
This does not mean age in a 55 B.c. 
sense, but the age structure of the 
population, the numbers of people in 
each age-group that it contains. It is 
now gradually dawning on those of 
maturer years that the population is in 
queer shape. Not only is a bulge of 
babies overfilling the schools, at one 
end of the scale, but a lengthening 
pyramid of pensioners is joining the 
national payroll at the other. In 
between is the working population 
absorbed in its daily tasks. 

A great deal of official, as opposed 
to private, notice has been taken of 
this change. Back in March, 1944, a 
Royal Commission on Population was 
appointed. The Commission reported 
in June 1949, having cost £202,196 
17s. 1d. More recently there has been 
the Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on the employment of 
older men and women, which made an 
interim report in October 1953, and 
the Tucker Committee on the taxation 
of pension schemes which reported in 
February. Two other reports are still 
awaited, one from the Phillips Com- 
mittee on the economic and financial 
problems of provision for old age, and 
the other the first Quinquennial Report 
of the Government Actuary required 
under Section 39 of the National 
Insurance Act. 

With all this weight of paper, either 
available or pending, there is no 
shortage of facts about the age struc- 
ture of the population. Even those 
whose main interests in life are TV 
panel games will have noticed that 
some at least of those taking part in 
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them are not as young as they were. 
Similar changes to those now taking 
place in Britain are to be found in all 
Western European countries except 
Holland. Throughout the nineteenth 
century a consistently high rate of 
increase of population was maintained. 
In Britain ‘‘ the continuance of such a 
growth would have meant an increase 
of population to 130 millions by the 
year 2000 and to 460 millions by 
2100.” * As the report goes on to 
comment: “ it does not require detailed 
argument to show that it would not 
have been possible for such enormous 
numbers to sustain life in Great Britain 
in any circumstances now foreseeable.” 
Such increases would indeed add a new 
dimension to space fiction. 

The rate of increase has not simply 
declined, however. Two factors— 
the rate of mortality and the rate of 
fertility—have altered. The rate* of 
mortality, the death-rate, has declined 
to give an average expectation of life 
to-day of 65 years compared with 
about 43 in the 1870’s. The birth- 
rate at the same time has fallen, so 
that the number of children born per 
married couple is only about 40 per 
cent. of the number born to Victorian 
couples. (The probable connection 
between the size of Victorian families 
and the struggle for women’s rights 
would make an interesting subject for 
research. Would women be voting 
to-day if this change had not taken 
place? On the face of it it looks as 
though some of the more ardent male 
advocates of women’s rights would 
have served the cause better by having 
60 per cent. fewer children.) 


* Report of Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation, para. 26. 


The slowing down in the rate of 
increase in the population has been 
accompanied by an important change 
in age distribution. In 1891 every 
age group was larger than the one 
above it, so that the diagram of the 
age structure of the population was a 
pyramid. To-day the number of people 
above 40 is relatively high, the numbers 
under 20 or over 60 years of age 
relatively low. The diagram has taken 
on a middle-age spread; instead of a 
pyramid it is now like an old-fashioned 
straw beehive. The principal cause of 
this change has been the decline in the 
annual numbef of births from 1903 to 
1941. Since 1941 there has been an 
increase—the bulge which is now 
passing through the schools. Those 
who are over 50 today are the survivors 
of a period when the birth-rate was 
very much higher than it has been 
since. The lower part of the beehive, 
the people under 20, is much smaller 
than the population aged between 20 
and 40. The average age of the popula- 
rion has risen from under 27 years in 
1891 to over 35 to-day. 

This change in age structure is not 
simply a matter of quaintly shaped 
diagrams. It also concerns such sordid 
matters as work and the production of 
goods. In 1853 there were one million 
people, representing 5 per cent. of the 
population, over 65 years of age. In 
1953 the number had risen to 5} million 
old people, representing 11 per cent. of 
the population. In 1978 there will be 
8} million, representing 16 per cent. 
of the population. Put another way, 
in 1853 there were 13 people of work- 
ing age to every old person, in 1953 
there were only 6, and in 1978 there 
will only be 4. “ In 25 years’ time every 
man and woman at work will be 
devoting over 12 hours a week to pro- 
ducing goods and services for con- 
sumption by old people who have 
retired from work.” * 
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The question prompted by these 
changes is “* Whither Welfare?’’ Lord 
Beveridge has expressed his views very 
forcibly both in a recent debate in the 
House of Lords and in a series of 
articles in the Sunday Times. His 
analysis of the welfare crisis is both 
clear and precise. Social security has 
three “cutting edges ’—that benefits 
shall be paid as of right, that benefits 
shall be paid in return for contribu- 
tions, and that the individual should 
think and spend for himself above bare 
minimum subsistence. Two princi- 
ples are involved here—the subsis- 
tence principle determining the scale of 
benefits, and the contributory system 
governing their source. The first of 
these was adopted as the basis of the 
National Insurance Act and reaffirmed 
by the present Government when benefit 
rates were raised in 1952. The con- 
tributory principle which would have 
involved introducing pensions gradually 
as pensioners came into benefit was 
not adopted. Lord Beveridge’s “ deal 
with Keynes,” to the effect that the 
charges falling on general taxation 
should be kept to about £100 million 
a year for the first five years, “* went 
west ”’ therefore, right at the beginning 
of the scheme. 

The present difficulties of the 
National Insurance Fund are due to a 
mixture of causes, some foreseeable, 
some not. The inevitable rise in the 
number of pensioners was expected 
and could indeed only have been pre- 
vented by a national disaster many 
times more serious than the Black 
Death or the Great, Plague. The fact 
that the National Insurance Fund 
would run into the red in the 1950's, a 
matter of fairly simple arithmetic, was 
also realized. What had not been 
allowed for was the great rise in prices 
due to inflation. Lord Beveridge in 


* The Care of Old People, Conservative 
Political Centre, 1953. 
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OLD FOLKS, NEW PROBLEMS 


the Sunday Times on February 14 
cited rearmament and inflation due to 
full employment as developments 
which have been unfavourable to social 
security. ‘* The assertion of absolute 
sovereignty in international affairs 
leads sooner or later to war. The 
assertion of absolute sovereignty for 
each industry in wage bargaining, 
under full employment, leads almost 


_ as certainly to inflation and destruc- 


tion of the value of money.” Two 
new giants, Full Employment and 
Inflation, have fallen in beside Lord 
Beveridge’s original five—Fear, Ignor- 
ance, Squalor, Idleness and Want. 

There is a tendency to talk of these 
economic consequences purely as a 
“transfer”? problem, that is as a 
budgetary problem of redistributing 
wealth between producers and pen- 
sioners. The budgetary problem is 
indeed formidable; so much is “ trans- 
ferred’ already that any increase in 
these items must cause grave concern 
to those of working age. In real 
terms, however, it is a problem of 
securing a balance between productive 
capacity and consumers’ needs. On 
the one hand productivity rears its 
slick countenance—can we manage to 
produce enough for all? Or must an 
eighth giant, Low Productivity, join 
the Social Security Circus? Can a 
working population which, by the 
most conservative estimates, will be 
no larger than that of to-day, support 
a greatly increased number of old 
people? Old men and women must 
eat, be their appetites never so small. 
The real burden of the old on the 
community is that they create an 
inflationary pressure by presenting a 
new series of demands on already 
scarce resources. On the purely 
physical side therefore, in terms of 
goods and services, the change in the 
population structure must create 
problems, both of production and 


distribution. 

On the financial side, the picture is 
also sombre. Public finance since 
1945 has been very largely a juggling 
with imponderables. Defence and 
social service expenditure have estab- 
lished themselves as growing cuckoos 
in the nest which no Chancellor has 
been able to dislodge. The change in 
the age structure affects the Budget 
both on the revenue and expenditure 
sides. On the expenditure side there 
will be an increase in the amount 
spent on retirement pensions. This 
increase, at present rates, will be at an 
annual rate of about £11. million up 
to 1957-58 after which the tempo will 
increase so that the cost will reach 
£556 million in 1967 and £688 million 
in 1977, compared with £344 million 
in 1953-54.* These calculations are 
made on the most gloomy assumptions 
without allowing for a possible increase 
in longevity in the future. As the 
National Insurance Fund will not be 
sufficient from 1954 onwards to meet 
all the claims on it, pensions will be 
paid out of general taxation or from 
borrowed money. A rising National 
Debt will result. Much will depend on 
the level of interest rates at which 
Chancellors are able to borrow. Cheap 
money will be needed to pay Pen- 
sioner Paul, dear money to induce 
Producer Peter to save and invest his 
money. Future Chancellors with songs 
in their hearts are likely to be few. 

On the revenue side, there is one 
possibility which may work in favour 
of the Exchequer. As the number of 
old people increases, the number of 
deaths in each year, and therefore the 
amount collected from death duties, 
will increase. This is not an easy sum 
to calculate as the yield depends very 
much on the number who die with 
their’ financial preparations incom- 


* Calculation in The Care of Old People 
(op. cit.) 
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plete. Even in a good year for the 
Chancellor, with rich old people dying 
in large numbers, the yield is likely to 
be of the order of only £30 million, 
against a deficit of £100 million in 
1958, £274 million in 1967 and £417 
million in 1977.* 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered is the effect of the change in 
the age structure on the redistribution 
of income. The idea that redistribu- 
tion of income takes place vertically 
by money being taken from the upper 
and handed to the lower income 
groups is no longer widely held. Some 
writers, notably Bertrand de Jouvenal, 
go so far as to say that “ redistribu- 
tion in practice is not ‘ vertical,’ it is 
oblique.” +t The true picture is prob- 
ably that redistribution takes place 
within groups largely on the basis of 
spending habits. The non-smoking, 
non-drinking council house dweller 
with a large family, who selects his 
essential purchases with care so as to 
avoid paying purchase tax, is at the 
receiving end of __ redistribution. 
Whether he is otherwise blessed is not 
a question that can be pursued here. 
The old age pensioners will represent a 
steadily increasing receiving group. 
So far as the individual is concerned, 
the only qualification required for 
benefit is to be old; there is no ques- 
tion of paying in a certain amount 
before drawing money out. The wel- 
fare formula of the pairing of opposites 
comes into play. The young subsidize 
the old, the healthy subsidize the sick, 
those in safe jobs subsidize the 
unemployed. Provided he keeps on 


* Figures given by Lord Beveridge, Sunday 
Times, February 21, 1954. 

+ Ethics of Redistribution quoted by A. T. 
Peacock in Economic Redistribution and 
Social Policy. Cape, 1954. 
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the right side of the law, Jack is all | 


right. 


there are two sets of problems involved. 
The first is the problem of producing 
enough to share out among a popula- 
tion containing an ever increasing 
number of non-producers. Can incen- 
tives be found to induce the old to 
stay at work? Can means be found of 
revising employment policies to induce 
the young to allow them todoso? Can 
a compromise be found between a 
“work till you drop” policy and one 
which gives a useful and contented old 
age? Can the pensioners be prevented 
from becoming a pressure group urging 
the case for spending more on pensions 
instead of on education, or on family 
allowances, or on preventive medicine. 

They are not a problem to be 
handed over complete to the State 
after a ceremonial washing of hands. 
They are a responsibility that we must 
accept as individuals and members of 
families, and as citizens. As_ indi- 
viduals it is up to us to make what 
provision we can for our own old age 
and that of our relatives. As citizens it 
is our duty to consider the implications 
of the changed age structure of the 
population on conditions of employ- 
ment generally. It does not make sense 
to apply the guillotine of automatic 
retirement to the working lives of the 
elderly in order to open up promotion 
prospects for the rest of the working 
population merely to give them the 
hope that one day they will earn 
enough to pay the taxes, to pay the 
pensions of those who are still capable 
of working. This is welfare on the 
treadmill, an exquisite communal tor- 
ture which would give great pleasure 10 
all Beveridge’s giants. 

RICHARD BAILEY. 


From the national point of view | 


REPORT ON JORDAN 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


brought Transjordan into being; 

more recently the Arab League 
owed its inception to the same source. 
It is natural enough that the younger of 
these immaculate conceptions should 
always have displayed a hearty mistrust 
of the elder: indeed, the Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan (as it became 
in 1946) has until recent months always 
been the Cinderella of the League. 
Distrusted by Syria, Saudi-Arabia, and 
Egypt, suspect to all the Arab States 
both by reason of the late King Abdul- 
lah’s lifelong support of Britain and 
because of the British subsidy and the 
presence of British officers in her army, 
Jordan has however in the past year 
come to be regarded by most of the 
rest of the League as the immediate 
target of Israeli expansion. 

There may be other and more recon- 
dite reasons for the very great deteriora- 
tion during 1953 of the Jordan-Israel 
frontier situation, and in particular for 
the massive attacks by Israeli forces on 
Jordan border villages which culmi- 
nated at Qibya in October; but the 
co-ordinated campaign of infiltration, 
of which the Israeli propaganda machine 
complained with increasing stridency 
throughout the year, could not 
convince the Arab states, who were 
aware that such armed infiltration into 
Israel as exists is neither planned nor 
co-ordinated. That being so, they 
are unlikely to look further than 
the obvious explanation, that Israel 
is preparing to attack Jordan and is 
building up a casus belli. 

As a result of the attacks on Jordan 
villages already mentioned, the Arab 
League were already last summer con- 
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sidering military assistance to Jordan 
for frontier defence. The attack on 
Qibya expedited and greatly increased 
this assistance; and also convinced 
Egypt and Syria (but not Saudi-Arabia) 
that a real threat to Jordan existed, and 
was imminent. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all this 
newly proffered aid, Jordan is still dis- 
trusted by the four most powerful 
members. Egypt cannot overlook her 
adherence to the Anglo-Jordan treaty, 
nor her continued acceptance of the 
British subsidy and British loans. 
Syria has not forgotten King Abdullah’s 
hope of achieving hegemony by the 
Greater Syria plan (the late Shishakly 
régime in Damascus even cherished its 
own plans of expansion southward). 
Even Iraq has cast a covetous eye on 
Jordan, which she has twice attempted 
to absorb—once after Abdullah’s 
assassination, and again during the 
crisis of Tallal’s abdication ten months 
later; and Saudi-Arabia passionately 
suspects Jordan of an irredentist deter- 
mination to restore the Hejaz to 
Hashimite rule. (Indeed, at an extra- 
ordinary Arab League meeting in 
Amman after the Qibya attack the 
Saudi representatives allegedly vetoed 
an Iraqi proposal to despatch troops 
to Jordan on the grounds that they 
could not agree to “strengthen their 
enemy’). To all four—Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq, Saudi-Arabia—the presence of 
British officers in the Arab Legion (the 
Army of Jordan) and the flow of 
British funds, no less than the treaty, 
are a perennial source equally of re- 
proach and of suspicion. It follows 
that membership of the League involves 
Jordan in a continual attempt to 
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satisfy her fellow-members of her 
freedom of action and independence 
of Britain. 

Internal politics are little less con- 
fusing. In common with the other Arab 
states, Jordan has no true political 
parties. (The only genuine political 
party in any League country, the 
Egyptian Wafd, is now in eclipse.) 
There are two illegal parties which 
partake more of the nature of secret 
societies, and which operate also in 
Syria and the Lebanon, where they are 
strongest. These are a fascist-pattern 
nationalist society, commonly known 
as the Parti Populaire Syrien and the 
Baath, a nationalist movement which 
grew out of the Palestine debacle and 
which tends to flirt with the Commu- 
nists. (Shishakly, the recent dictator of 
Syria, was thought to be connected 
with the former, of which his brother 
is a member.) 

The Communist party also exists in 
Jordan, where it too is illegal; and the 
holding of Communist meetings, or the 
circulation of Communist propaganda, 
are offences for which prison sentences 
are given. Moreover, prominent Com- 
munists against whom no legal charge 
can be brought have been detained 
under the emergency regulations. Com- 
munists are, however, surprisingly few 
in number in view of the large dis- 
placed and workless refugee element 
(amounting in all to over one-third of 
the population). In spite of these small 
numbers, there is a marked tendency 
for the more influential family groups 
in Jordan to have a representative—not 
necessarily an obscure one—in this 
party. This, however, is not a penetra- 
tion of the upper classes by Commu- 
nism, but rather the reverse process: it 
represents an age-old Asiatic form of 
social insurance. 

Islam has often been called a bulwark 
against Communism. Of late this view 
has been derided, but while it is untrue 
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that Moslems are immune to the 
Communist virus, certainly in the Near 
East a Moslem community is much less 
likely to be seriously penetrated than a 
Christian one. In Jordan, for example, 
where Christians form under 10 per 
cent. of the population, and Moslems 
over 90 per cent., five out of six Com- 
munists are Christians. The reason 
must be sought in the contrast presented 
by the two religions. In Islam, faith is 
all, and the individual performs five 
times a day—publicly and, if need be, 
alone—the essential sacrament of 
prayer. Orthodox Christianity, which 
is far more a matter of forms than of 
faith, and whose sacraments can be 
administered only by the clergy, cannot 
offer the same protection against Com- 
munist doctrine as the simpler and more 
devout Moslem receives from his creed. 

In the absence of any organized 
parties, the Jordan Parliament is 
divided quite simply into Government 
supporters and the Opposition—whose 
function is solely to oppose, noisily and 
with little consistency, or indeed intelli- 
gence; almost purely playing to the 
gallery. A steady broadening of the 
Government over the past eighteen 
months has however converted some of 
the more outstanding—and a few of the 
most vociferous — members of the 
Opposition into Government _ sup- 
porters. For the Opposition are 
united only by a desire for office; this 
achieved, orthodoxy swiftly overtakes 
them. (Under the Regency, the Oppo- 
sition was, exceptionally, animated by 
a general dislike of the then Prime 
Minister, Taufiq Abul Huda. Indeed, 
several of its ablest members refused 
office rather than serve under him. 
These are now all Ministers.) As it is 
now constituted, however, the Opposi- 
tion, equally devoid of policy, leader- 
ship and tenacity of purpose, adopts 
the fatally easy, and therefore inevitable, 
line of shouting against the treaty, the 
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subsidy and the Legion. Thus the only 
clearly discernible trend of the country 
is a slow, almost involuntary movement 
away from Britain, though hatred of 
Britain is confined to a very small 
section, and that disproportionately 
vocal. 

This movement is accelerated by the 
local Press—undistinguished, unsup- 
ported by any professional standards, 
consequently irresponsible, and usually 
hard put to it to pay its way, so that it 
falls an easy prey to the Saudi-Arabian 
Embassy’s heavily subsidized propa- 
ganda (which, since the Bureimi inci- 
dent, is virulently anti-British). It is 
influenced, too, as is inevitable in the 
smaller Arab countries, by the fact that 
almost all the outstanding Arabic 
newspapers and periodicals, which set 
the lead both technically and in many 
other ways, are Egyptian. 

' In effect, the drift dates from King 
Atdullah’s murder, which inaugurated 
the transfer of power from King to 
Cabinet. His successor, King Tallal, 
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perforce saw his power restricted, in 
part by the promulgation of a written 
Constitution. His abdication was 
followed by an eleven months’ regency, 
so that the new King, Hussein, has 
inherited a power still further diminished, 
despite a personal popularity equal to 
his father’s, and probably considerably 
exceeding what was enjoyed by that 
redoubtable autocrat, his grandfather. 
The process was aided by the unpopu- 
larity of Taufiq Abul Huda, who was 
Prime Minister throughout Tallal’s 
brief reign and Hussein’s minority, and 
was forced to bolster up his position by 
skilful manceuvring and frequent con- 
cessions to Parliament—that is, to the 
noisiest section of the Opposition—and 
subsequently by the difficulties of the 
position inherited by Fauzi al Mulki, a 
newcomer to power (though a Minister 
in the old King’s day), who headed the 
cabinet formed when Hussein reached 
his majority. 

Economically, Jordan’s position is 
precarious. In a good year it produces 
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enough wheat to feed its present popu- 
lation (approximately 1,400,000), and 
even has a small surplus for export; 
but its export trade is small, amounting 
to little over a tenth in value of its 
imports. Moreover, the cost of imports 
is forced up by Jordan’s position; for 
possessing only the small port of 
Aqaba, in the extreme south of the 
Kingdom and connected only by fair- 
weather roads and a narrow-gauge 
railway (which stops some sixty miles 
short of the port), the Jordanians must 
meet the high freights and heavy transit 
dues levied by Syria and the Lebanon, 
through which the bulk of their import 
trade passes (ten million sterling in 
1952, compared with £80,000 through 
Aqaba). 

Agriculturally, Jordan—* those great 
desolate and uncultivated stretches of 
land across the river,” as the present 
Prime Minister of Israel described it a 
few years ago—provides an interesting 
contrast with its new neighbour, Israel 
(another country whose negligible ex- 
port trade forms only a fraction of its 
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imports). The two countries have 
roughly the same population, about a 
million and a half; and Israel has been 
engaged for some years past in a much- 
publicized drive to increase agricultural 
production. The figures are interesting, 
The bulk of this wheat is grown east 
of the river, in what was formerly 
Transjordan, which has 77 per cent. of 
the total wheat area, and 80 per cent. 
of the total crop. Israel is stated to 
raise only one-tenth of her wheat 
requirements; the rest is imported and 
paid for from dollar resources. Thur, 
on the basis of present cultivation alone, 
Jordan already produces considerably 
more wheat than Israel’s total import. 
Both countries are rich in mineral 
ores, largely unexploited as yet. Neither 
appears to have oil in sufficient quantity 
to repay extraction; but both have 
access to the immense mineral wealth 
of the Dead Sea, three-quarters of 
which lies within Jordan’s boundaries. 
The refugee population of Jordan 
numbers considerably over _half-a- 
million. Of the approximately 700,000 


| JORDAN (1951-52) 


ISRAEL (1950-51) 


(a) Total area 
(b) Total area under crops 
(c) Area under wheat 
Wheat crop 
Yield per acre 


. | 37,700 sq. miles 
1,791 sq. miles 
' 1,052 sq. miles 
. | 225,000 tons 
6-68 cwt. 


8,080 sq. miles 
824 sq. miles * (693 in 49-50) + 
159 sq. miles (144 in 49-50) 
13,500 tons (27,000 in 49-50) 
2:7 cwt. (5-9 in 49-50) 


(Israeli figures taken from the Jsrael State Year Book 1952-53, Jordanian figures from 


the Annual Statistical Year Book, 1952.) 


* The Jerusalem Post of October 6, 1953, 
states that this figure is now 1,445 sq. miles. 
The Israel State Year Book for 1953-54, 
however, gives it as “no increase over the 
previous year (1,900,000 dunams = 742 sq. 
miles) in the area sown, as practically all 
cultivable lands have already been put into 
cultivation.” The area under wheat is shown 
as 135 sq. miles, but no yield is given, although, 
owing to “severe drought (in) the Negev 
sector . . . 250,000 dunams (= 98 sq. miles) 


of winter crops failed, and another 150,000 
dunams (= 59 sq. miles) suffered damage. 
It is for this reason that the figures quoted 


above are those for 1951-52. Apart from 
drought reducing the crop, the areas sown with 


~wheat are smaller, while there are now nearly 


60 sq. miles under fodder, against a mere 3 
square miles in both 1949-50 and 1950-S1. 

The Jerusalem Post figure of 1,445 sq. miles, 
however, compares with the latest Year 
Book’s figure of 1,340 sq. miles of total 
cultivation (i.e. including hay, green manure, 
seed pulses and fodder, all heavily increased). 

+ Discrepancies of the 1949-50 figures over 
those for 1950-51 are stated to be due to the 
transfer of wheat planting to the Negev, 
where the yield is very much lower. 
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inhabitants of West Jordan (the rem- 
nant of Arab Palestine, annexed in 
1950) only about 400,000 are living in 
their own homes; and of these a very 
large proportion—over 50 per cent.— 
are destitute. The Old City of Jeru- 
salem, from being the administrative 
centre of Palestine, has achieved the 
geographic paradox of changing places 
with Amman, and has become a remote 
hill-town. (Conversely, Amman is now 
the entrep6t for the whole country, and 
is growing rapidly). Consequently, the 
Old City—Arab Jerusalem—finds itself 
crowded with refugees from the Arab 
areas now in Israeli hands, at the very 
time that its occupation has gone. 
Tourism, on which it might live, is 
hampered by the armistice conditions 
prevailing between Israel and Jordan, 
which permit the traveller to cross the 
frontier only in Jerusalem and only 
once; while the Arab States mostly 
refuse entry to persons whose passports 
bear an Israeli visa. The alternative 
route, via Beirut by air, or via Beirut 
and Damascus by road, is more costly 
and, in the latter case, much slower. 

Jordan, which harbours five-eighths 
of the refugees, has given them citizen- 
ship and freedom to work, whereas in 
most other Arab countries the Pales- 
tinian refugee is virtually confined to 
his camp, denied work as a foreigner, 
and refused naturalization. Moreover, 
Jordan citizenship has recently been 
extended to Palestinians abroad. Asa 
result of this generous attitude it is 
possible that, if Jordan (one of the 
poorer of the Arab States) can be 
assisted to carry the burden of its 
refugee population for another fifteen 
years, the problem may be largely 
solved—unlike that of the thousands in 
Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon and Egypt, 
and of the quarter of a million in the 
Gaza strip. 

The destitute population of Jordan 
falls into three main classes: town- 
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dwellers, whose livelihood has gone; 
refugees, usually living in camps, whose 
homes are now in Israeli occupation; 
and farmers whose lands are on the 
other side of the demarcation line, but 
who are still living in their villages in 
Jordan. (The opposite case, where the 
lands are in Jordan, but the village in 
Israel is a less serious one). Of these 
three categories, only those in refugee 
camps receive relief: the destitute 
living in their own homes must either 
pick up a living as best they can, or 
may in some cases receive half-rations 
from UNRWA. It is certain that, for 
reasons both of economy and security, 
Israel will never permit more than a 
fraction of them to return; and the 
Israeli Government has made no secret 
of its intention to offset compensation 
against their own war-damage claims. 
This separation of villagers from 
their land is a cause of frontier unrest: 
for Israel will not permit Jordan Arabs 
to make any use of their land now in 
Israel, even where it is lying fallow. 
Another cause is Israel’s refusal to 
permit the return of the refugees. A 
third is the separation of families; for 
where part of the family has remained 
in possession of its property and has 
acquired Israeli nationality, it would 
forfeit that property by moving to 
Jordan; and in most cases the Jor- 
danian member is debarred from re- 
joining his family in Israel by having 
fought against the Jews in 1948, and can 
only visit his home clandestinely. This 
is infiltration, and as a result of Israel’s 
policy of ruthless armed interception, 
an increasing proportion of “ infil- 
trators ’’ now go armed. There is.also 
the traffic between Gaza and Hebron, 
which is likewise clandestine. Some of 
this is smuggling, whether of goods in 
short supply among the Gaza refugees, 
or of hashish for Egypt; there are also 
Beduin, and destitute refugees visiting 
their families (the only alternative is an 


air passage to Egypt costing about £13 
single, or £20 return—sums far beyond 
the Beduin or the refugee). It is all 
infiltration, and interception is nearly 
always a murderous business. 
Moreover, there is a small class of 
embittered and desperate men, whose 
women and children perished in the 
fighting, and who consider themselves 
at blood-feud with the Israelis. Owing 
to the Israeli practice of “ reprisal ” 
raids on Jordan farmers and even 
villages, this group is growing instead 
of diminishing; and due to the wide 
publicity given to its activities by the 
Israeli Press and Radio, it is being 
imitated in areas formerly quiet—for 
example, on the Lebanese frontier, 
where during the last year there 
have been a number of raids on Israeli 
settlements, apparently from across the 
border. Israeli reprisals for the raids 
of these people have been growing both 
in scale and frequency. The two or 
three such reprisals of past years— 
attacks by small groups on Jordan 
villages—increased in 1953 to six major 
attacks by Israel forces, two in January, 
three on one night in August, and one 
in October. The average force used 
rose from a platoon to a company; and 
the first and last of them—at Falama 
and Qibya—were on a battalion scale. 
Although this may merely be the 
Mosaic Law in operation—with in- 
terest, since Gentiles are involved: 
Israelis feel no “ ethnic affinity” with 
Arabs—this steady intensification which 
1953 witnessed, and which began at the 
period of greatest tranquillity for many 
months, looks not unlike part of a 
carefully phased plan. True, the 
Israelis tend to dramatize their own 
sufferings, which indeed are not negli- 
gible; but this merely convinces the 
League members of their bad faith. 
The neutral observer is impressed by 
the improbability of a co-ordinated 
‘ plan by the Arab League States (never 
notorious for co-operation, even among 
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themselves), or of its remaining secret, 


once formed. More unlikely still is it 


that such a plan would have been 
operated from Jordan, where there 
would be constant danger of its becom- 
ing known to British officers of the 
Legion. There is also the established 
fact that infiltration from Gaza is fully 
as serious as from Jordan, and appa- 
rently more violent; yet Israel has made 
no propaganda against Egypt on this 
score. 

Lastly, the tone of Israeli propaganda 
is itself suspect. Ever contemptuous of 
Jordanian institutions, it nevertheless 
credits the Jordan police with being able 
to stop infiltration instantaneously, at 
will; a feat admitted to be beyond the 
Israeli police, and apparently too great 
for the Israeli Army, whose respon- 
sibility it is—although the infiltrator 
commits no crime until he crosses the 
frontier, and should therefore be easier 
to catch in Israel, where he is a stranger, 
than in Jordan, where he merges into 
the background. 

Whatever the true explanation, the 
Israeli attacks have gone some way 
towards uniting the League in defence 
of Jordan, and the policy of reprisal- 
with-interest (if that is what it is) has 
made peace considerably more distant 
than it was when the Armistices were 
signed, nearly five years ago. Also the 
growing realization in Jordan that trade 
with Israel would lead rapidly to 
economic domination by the latter, will 
operate to postpone a peace treaty 
indefinitely, for Israel will sign no peace 
treaty which does not incorporate a 
trade agreement. 

In any case, public opinion, parti- 
cularly in West Jordan, for long be- 
wildered by the West’s insistence on 
returning the Jews to a land that had 
been Arab since the Prophet’s day, and 
inflamed by Qibya and a dozen other 
incidents in the past year, would lynch 
any Minister who now attempted to 
negotiate with Israel. 
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JAPAN TO-DAY: 
A TRAVELLER’S IMPRESSIONS 


By MICHAEL FABER 


OMING up from the Philip- 
( pines one notices early the 

difference between Japan and 
the territories of the South Pacific. The 
sky is a lighter, less oppressive blue, the 
islands look cleaner and fresher as one 
sails between them, the sparkling 
autumn sunshine kisses their shores, 
instead of beating down upon them 
with a savage ardour. I was due to sign 
off our vessel in Japan, but it was 
unanimously agreed by my fellow deck- 
hands that as I was to rest at will in this 
sailor’s paradise I should at least take 
the night watches while the ship 
remained in port. For those three 
nights, save for me and a fellow watch- 
man from the engine room, the crew’s 
quarters were deserted. 

Meanwhile, outside by the derricks 
and down in the holds, the gangs of 
dockers worked ceaselessly. Every piece 
of the scrap was thrown by hand into a 
steel net before being lifted into a 
lighter alongside. And yet in three 
days they emptied the holds that it had 
taken the magnetic cranes of Portland 
and San Francisco five days to fill. 

It was characteristic of a pattern that 
the traveller sees reappearing through- 
out Japan. This industriousness, the 
impression of a large number working 
conscientiously and yet, in a way, 
inefficiently. Inefficiently in the sense 
in that they waste a lot of energy in 
getting things done. This is partly from 
lack of imagination, partly from their 
very strong inclination to abide by 
traditional methods, and partly from a 


lack of those tools with which the job 
could be done quickly. Your gardener 


may work for a very small hourly wage, 
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but it is not unlikely that you will find 
him cutting your lawn for you with a 
pair of scissors. 

Japan justly has been known for the 
last hundred years for her willingness 
to innovate. The first country in Asia 
to industrialize, she superimposed upon 
the structure of a feudal culture the 
techniques and talents of the West. And 
yet the power of tradition is still 
extremely active, hampering and 
sustaining. 

One sees it in a hundred spheres of 
current life. In the villages especially 
the fabric of the old life remains. One 
drives out of Tokyo on a road that 
starts with a smooth enough confidence, 
but soon relapses into a sandy super- 
structure of crags and bumps. On 
either side the fields, sunk below the 
level of the road, are cut up into a mass 
of small squares with narrow ditches 
between them, where the rice, the beans, 
and the cabbages grow. Seaward the 
land is flat, but inland one can see tke 
mountains, rough and volcanic—a re- 
minder that even on the small space of ° 
these overpeopled islands 70 per cent. 
of the land is unarable. 

There is at first a distinctive two-way 
traffic. Outwards from the towns go 
the “honey-buckets”’ of human manure 
—pulled by bicycles or on handcarts. 
Inwards on tricycle vans come the 
vegetables—some of the largest, inci- 
dentally, best-looking and best-tasting 
vegetables in the world. Further away 
from the city less and less of the women 
are to be seen in Western clothes. They 
are to be seen, children often bound 
upon their backs, in their kimonos. 
These are white and pink and orange 


and gold and scarlet when the girls are 
young; but the shades get darker as the 
woman gets older, and an experienced 
eye can tell whether a girl is married or 
not from the length of the drooping 
sleeve. The working men wear long 
baggy trousers, and in the cold months 
they may have straw bound around 
their feet instead of wearing the ordinary 
elevated clogs that are held on by a 
chord that passes between the toes. 
The rural houses are mostly built of 
wood and it is quite rare, even with 
inns, to find a two-storied one. You 
pass through a sliding door, take off 
your shoes on the stone floor just inside 
and then step up to the wooden passage- 
way, and maybe into a pair of slippers 
that your host provides. You shuffle 
along a narrow corridor, another door 
with a light wooden frame filled with 
rice paper is slid open, and leaving your 
slippers in the passage you stoop 
through the doorway and step into a 
room carpeted with thick tatami mat- 
ting. There is a low table in the middle 
standing about nine inches from the 
floor, and your fellow-guests seated 
cross-legged or upon their heels around 
the table will bow deeply and insist- 
ently towards you as you enter. 
Rice-cakes, tangerines and sake—the 
palatable Japanese rice wine—and the 
* green, clean-tasting Japanese tea will 
certainly be offered. At first the exces- 
sive politeness of their hospitality may 
make you feel uneasy, but soon enough 
this develops into a genuine friendliness 
and one’s discomfort is likely to take 
two other forms. The first is cramp in 
the legs from attempting to sit cross- 
legged upon the floor for more than a 
few minutes. The second is likely to be 
cold. Extremely few Japanese houses 
are heated at all, save by hibachis or 
kotatsus. The hibachi is a large wooden 
or enamel pot filled with sand or ashes, 
in the centre of which three or four 
small pieces of charcoal smoulder away 
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unexcitedly. If the perennial kettle js 
not upon it the hands of the company 
are likely to be stretched out over it. 
Those who live in Japanese houses soon 
acquire the art of making the warmth 
of the hands do for the warmth of the 
whole body. 

But if you are lucky the room you are 
in has a kotatsu. This is certainly one 
of civilization’s noblest inventions. You 
are invited to put your feet under the 
table and you find there a hole in the 
floor with a rim around it a couple of 
feet below for the heels to rest on. 
Below that is the source of warmth 
itself. Blankets protrude from under 
the table and these are folded over the 
knees to keep the warmth inside. It will 
be seen at once that the kotatsu removes 
both the discomforts of the cold and 
those of cramp as well. If you allow 
the sake wine to relax and warm the 
upper portions, the sojourn at the table 
is certain to be a prolonged and merry 
one. 

Nearly all the walls in a Japanese 
room slide. Some of them slide into 
other rooms, one of them probably 
slides into a passage, and another into 
a large cupboard where the cushions 
and foutons are kept. 

On my first night in Tokyo I was 
unable to find my way home, a task 
incidentally that is not made any easier 
by the fact that the little alley-ways that 
pass for streets seldom have names. 
Luckily I was taken in hand by a young 
college student who took me to the 
house of his brother. We sat for a 
while around the hibachi, with the 
women of the house in the background, 
and persuaded a young cousin to do a 
dance for us representing the gathering 
of oranges on the mountainside. Then, 
there being no other way of keeping 
warm, we retired to our foutons to 
discuss Alan Ladd, Marilyn Monroe, 
Joe Dimaggio and other topics of inter- 
national interest. A fouton is slightly 
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thinner than an eiderdown and is fre- 
quently brightly coloured like a quilt. 
A good prescription for a night’s rest 
is to lay out a couple for the body to 
sleep on and then pile two or thrée more 
on top. Unlike beds they can be 
stowed away in the day leaving the 
room ready for other uses. 

A very striking thing about the Japa- 
nese is the cleanliness of their domestic 
habits. The slippers are an example. 
We have left one pair of our host’s 
slippers in the passage. If wecare to go 
out on the verandah to look at the 
beautifully laid out garden we don 
another pair, and if different natural 
circumstances urge us to a visit of 
another kind we put on a special pair of 
slippers for that. 

The daily bath is almost a ritual. 
The bath may take many different 
forms. The simplest occurs within the 
house. Both the washing and the 
rinsing take place outside the bath, for 
the same water must be used by all, in 
proper order of seniority. Alternatively 
the family and guest may go to a local 
bath-house where (for about 3d. each) 
all will bathe together, soap each other’s 
backs, and indulge in a little amateur 
massage. On special occasions or on 
holidays the whole household may move 
off to one of the hot springs that pro- 
vide steaming mineral baths in the foot- 
hills of the mountains. The water from 
the sulphur spring is often so hot that 
one has to lower oneself slowly and 
painfully into it. But once there, sitting 
in the open with the water up above 
one’s shoulders, and the sun slanting 
through the maple trees speckling their 
leaves—sitting there in quiet conversa- 
tion with a friend, drained of all energy 
and all desire—one achieves the nearest 
approach this mortal life affords to a 
sort of blissful Nirvana. 

One meets extremely few beggars in 
Japan, only the occasional wounded 
soldier at the entrance to a shrine. 


There are two broad explanations for 
this. The first is personal and stems 
from pride, or rather from that self- 
respect which goes with a willingness to 
work. The second is social. More 
perhaps than in any other country the 
individual Japanese is a definite member 
of a unit. The members of the family 
live and work closely together, the 
families of the hamlet co-operate inti- 
mately, the hamlets are closely integra- 
ted into the villages. This is even true 
of the dwelling communities that go to 
make up the large towns. 

Tokyo itself is the most vivid example 
of the new order existing side by side 
with the old. The back streets are made 
up of small wooden houses, spotlessly 
clean inside, but looking scarcely more 
than drab little shacks from without. 
Meanwhile the main streets give every 
impression of being part of a complete 
modern city. A lot of spectacular 
building has taken place, the curbs are 
lined with sleek American cars, the 
parks are alive with aspiring baseball 
stars, and the endless clichés of Tin Pan 
Alley can be heard oozing from a 
thousand little cafés, bars and night 
clubs. 

Technically the Occupation is now 
over and the American and British 
forces reside in this country as the 
guests of the Japanese. In fact there 
are more United Nations personnel in 
Japan now than ever before. In the 
circumstances the amount of anti- 
Americanism is remarkably small and, 
as a recent analysis shows, it is preva- 
lent only amongst the disgruntled 
intelligentsia who, here as in other 
countries, feel frustrated by their low 
pay and lack of opportunities, drawn 
by the professed ideals of classical 
collectivism, and repelled by the ma- 
terialism of rampant democracy. 

The people as a whole are very 
friendly. Nine years after the end of 
the war they are willing to accept the 
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necessity of having to conform in some 
respects to their conquerors’ wishes. 
They do not like it, but their philosophy 
has always taught them to resign them- 
selves to the inevitable. And because 
they have not been servile in defeat, 
there is some hope that they will not be 
arrogant upon recovery. 

Perhaps the institution that has 
changed most radically as a result of 
the war and the occupation has been 
the Japanese woman. American soldiers 
marry about a hundred of them a week, 
and have made “‘ Madame Butterflies ”” 
of some 4,000 others. But the Western 
influence has been felt far beyond these. 
Traditionally the Japanese girl is 
brought up to respect the virtues of 
loyalty and obedience. She is taught 
in her own home that the men are the 
more important members of the family, 
and that it is a woman’s place to minister 
to them. When she marries she be- 
comes a part of her husband’s family, 
and of the society of his hamlet, and she 
falls very much under the sway of her 
mother-in-law. Her position improves 
somewhat after she has given birth to a 
son, but her duties and interests are 
expected to remain centred in the home. 
The female flowers of the old society 
are the geisha girls. The geisha proper 


is a very elaborately trained entertainer, 


providing for men the glamour that 
their wives are neither qualified nor 
expected to give. At parties, or in 
private, the geisha waits upon her 
guests, provides them with topical or 
racy conversation, plays them ingenious 
games, and sings and dances to the 
accompaniment of the okoto or the 
shamisen. The training of a geisha 
begins when she is six or seven. They 
are probably the world’s most skilful 
flirts, often holding a man’s interest for 
years without ever doing enough to 
satiate it. Their favours, if on sale at 
all, are only bestowed upon a special 
few, and the aim of most of them is to 
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be provided for by one steady wealthy 
patron. A recent Prime Minister was 
nursed through a bad illness by the 
combined efforts of his wife and geisha. 

Before the war most marriages were 
arranged by parents. They acted 
through a go-between who would care- 
fully sound out the ground before any 
definite offer was made. Any direct 
negotiations were likely to result in the 
painful necessity of an outright disagree- 
ment or rejection, with consequent loss 
of face by one party and breach of 
manners by the other. The go-between 
eliminated the danger of this. 

Marriages were and are regarded 
primarily as affairs of the whole famiiy. 
And so a great deal of research has to 
be done into the background and 
potentialities of the new family mem- 
ber. But this system is changing. The 
films of Hollywood and the treacly 
“lyrics” of the New World have popula- 
rized the Western romantic conception 
of falling in love as a prelude, rather 
than as a consequence, of marriage. A 
recent poll of the metropolitan schools 
revealed that 80 per cent. of the students 
preferred and intended to choose their 
own marriage partners. 

Another interesting statistic showed 
that an average of one couple a day 
commit joint suicide in the face of 
blighted love. However, as there was 
an average of fifty-seven suicides a day 
in 1953, it was computed that forlorn 
lovers comprised less than 5 per cent. 
of the total. The majority, apparently, 
killed themselves for the comparatively 
sound reason that they had decided life 
was not worth living. 

Both suicide and prostitution go on, 
more or less free of any adverse judg- 
ments from the prevailing religions of 
Japan. State Shinto, which was indeed 
defined by statute as not being a religion 
at all, is virtually without either dogma 
or moral prescript. Compounded of a 
mixture of Buddhism and local mytho- 
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logy, with a little Confucianism thrown 
in, its teachings have been summed up 
as “ Follow your natural impulses and 
obey the Emperor’s decree.” This 
simple attitude to life, combined with 
the security which the rigid family and 
social structure afford, makes for a 
comparative absence of psychological 
complaints. This perhaps is not very 
surprising. Jung himself has admitted 
that the Orient long ago in their 
religions developed psychotherapic 
techniques which leave all _ recent 
Western developments far behind. 

If the virtues of the female can be 
summed up as loyalty and meek 
obedience, the virtues of the male are 
loyalty, self-discipline and the determi- 
nation to triumph even in the face of 
great odds. 

The most admired of trees is the 
bamboo—lean, clean and _ straight, 
which bends but never breaks. The 
most admired of fish is the carp, which 
swims upstream and does not wriggle 
when laid out under the fish-knife. 
Similarly, the mother is expected to 
give birth to the child without either 
anesthetic or sedative, in pain and in 
silence. 

These virtues, derived through the 
long Tokugawa era from the ideal of 
the scholar-warrior, .were encouraged 
by the militarist government for obvious 


reasons. They are still dominant in 
thought and prominent in action. They 
show why Western civilization as it 
manifests itself to the Japanese moralist 
is thought to be a corruptive influence, 
accentuating as it seems to do materia- 
lism, selfish individualism and _ the 
pursuit of pleasure. 

A recent applicant for a job in the 
office where I work included this 
sentence in his letter: “Do you know 
‘The Essentials of Nippon Bushido ’? 
I think that a man dares die for one that 
likes and trusts him.” The stories that 
stud even recent history—of school- 
teachers dying in an attempt to rescue 
the Emperor’s picture from a fire, of 
subordinates killing themselves to fol- 
low their leaders even in death, of the 
slighted killing themselves to draw 
attention to some injustice, or to atone 
for some dishonour—these show that 
there is more to such a profession than 
the mere hope of temporary employ- 
ment. 

It may be a personal loyalty, but it is 
something more as well. It is another 
manifestation of this immense Oriental 
feeling that the cause, the nation, the 
family, the good name of the Emperor, 
even virtue itself, are all more important 
than the life of the individual. 


MICHAEL FABER. 


SUDANESE HOME RULE 


By PHILIP BROADBENT 


HE tragic incidents of March 1 
in Khartoum which resulted in 
the postponement of the official 
Opening of Parliament, after the fol- 
lowers of Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman El 
Mahdi had clashed with the Police, 
came aS no surprise to those who had 
followed the blind evolution of Egyp- 


tian policy since the signing of the 
Sudan Agreement of February 12, 1953. 
When Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha 
initialled a Draft Sudan Protocol in 
October, 1946, which was construed in 
Cairo and Khartoum as permanently 
uniting the Sudan with Egypt under the 
Egyptian Crown, serious disorders were 
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expected in Omdurman and Khartoum 
and both the Governor-General and 
Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman flew to 
London to impress this danger on the 
British Government. After the elections 
of November, 1953, and the victory of 
the pro-Egyptian National Unionist 
Party the hope was expressed that 
Egypt, by a too possessive attitude, 
should not risk alienating the new 
Sudanese Government or the mass of 
the Sudanese people, since this would 
prejudice co-operation in the essential 
projects for Nile control on which the 
future prosperity of the two countries 
depends. 

The Sudanese had shown stability in 
their conduct of the elections and in 
the celebrations which followed them, 
because they believed that the Agree- 
ment meant precisely what it said—the 
right of self-determination after an 
interim period of Home Rule. The 
inevitable result of Egyptian inter- 
ference, and more especially the pro- 
vocative tours of the Minister of 
National Guidance, Major Salah Salem, 
followed by the arrival of the Egyptian 
President in an emotional atmosphere 
for the Opening of Parliament, was 
the invasion of Khartoum by an 
immense army of Ansar tribesmen (the 
followers of the Mahdi’s son) to 
demonstrate beyond all doubt the 
strength of the opposition to annexa- 
tion by Egypt. The incidents are still 
the subject of an enquiry, but no doubt 
it will be maintained that the original 
intention was that the demonstration 
should be peaceful. It was known from 
the start that, whatever might be the 
professed policies of certain political 
parties in the Sudan, the Sudanese as a 
whole have never had any intention of 
exchanging one set of masters for 
another. 

The death of Gordon on January 26, 
1885, on the Palace staircase near the 
scene of the recent riots, marked the 
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end of one unhappy era in the Sudan’s 
history and the beginning of an interim 
period of oppression, famine and 
disease. During the Khalifa Abdul- 
lahi’s Mahdist regime the population 
was reduced from eight or ten millions 
to less than three. One of Kitchener’s 
first ideas after his victory at Omdur- 
man in 1898 was to lay the foundations 
of an educational system, and in this 
he was successful ; the Gordon Memorial 
College was opened four years later and 
within the space of fifty years has 
attained the status of a University 
College. At the present time there are 
9,351 officials on the establishment of 
the Sudan Government, of which over 
8,000 are Sudanese. 

Kitchener’s next thought was to find 
a basis for the Sudan’s economy and 
he envisaged the harnessing of the Nile 
for the ‘irrigation of cotton in the 
Gezira plain between the Blue and 
White Niles, as Lord Cromer had based 
Egypt’s economy on the Assuan Dam. 
A few years later Mr. Winston 
Churchill, on a visit to Uganda, was 
to foresee a further stage in the control 
of the Nile by the construction of a 
dam at the outlet of Lake Victoria. 
The Sennar Dam was not completed 
until 1925, and the Owen Falls Dam is 
under construction, but these are only 
stages in the technical control of the 
Nile on which the economies of the 
two countries depend. Whatever vicis- 
situdes may occur in the short-term 
political activities of the Egyptian and 
Sudanese Governments, the Nile will 
ultimately determine a long-term policy 
of co-operation, if the growing popula- 
tions are not to perish from famine or 
flood. 

In Sudanese eyes the signing of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was a great 
landmark, and to signify their unity on 
this occasion there assembled in 
Omdurman the largest gathering of 
tribesmen, townsmen, sects and parties 
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** THE APPOINTED DAY” : 


ever seen since the Khalifa had assem- 
bled his army for the battle of Kerreri. 
There were no incidents, and the Novem- 
ber elections for the new Parliament were 
conducted in the most orderly fashion. 
When the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives met on January 1, 1954, to 
elect Speakers, there were more cele- 
brations, and on January 9, the 
“Appointed Day ”’ for the starting of 
self-government, when the elected Prime 
Minister and his Council, followed by 
the Chief Justice and senior judges, 
took the oath before the Governor- 
General, there was a public holiday 
with official celebrations throughout 
the country. The Sudanese felt that 
they were now placed on a par with the 
civilized world. March 1 was to be the 
greatest day of all, when Parliament 
would reassemble for the official open- 
ing in the presence of invited repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. It 
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is not difficult to imagine the feelings 
of remorse and disappointment shared 
by everyone, irrespective of party, 
when this great occasion was marred by 
bloodshed and the ceremony had to be 
postponed. Not only the British 
officials in the country, but also many 
of the Sudanese, will need to have their 
faith in Home Rule for the Sudan 
restored. 

Of the many paradoxes to be found 
in the Nile Valley one is the disinterested 
loyalty of the British people towards 
the Sudanese, contrasted with the 
apparent lack of any reciprocal feeling 
on the part of Sudanese townsfolk who 
have benefited most from British in- 
fluence. From this generalization must 
be excluded some of the older people, 
and the majority of the younger ones 
who have lived in the United Kingdom 
while taking courses of study; these 
have a real affection for the British, 


and more especially for the Scots. Mr. 
Gladstone’s stubborn refusal to sanc- 
tion the use of British forces against the 
Mahdi, until it was too late to save 
General Gordon, came from this emo- 
tional feeling. He declared to a hostile 
Opposition: “It would be a war of 
conquest against a people struggling to 
be free. Yes, these people are strug- 
gling to be free, and they are struggling 
rightly to be free.” Another staunch 
friend of the Sudanese was Queen 
Victoria, who said: “‘ We must not let 
this fine and fruitful country, with its 
peaceful inhabitants, be left a prey to 
murder and rapine and utter confusion. 
It must be a disgrace to the British name 
and the country will not stand it.” 

A Sudanese historian, Dr. Mekki 
Shibeika, in his book British Policy in 
the Sudan, 1882-1902, which was pub- 
lished in 1952 says: “‘ The one fact that 
stands out quite clearly from the study 
of British policy in the Sudan is that 
the Sudan question all through was 
considered as subsidiary to the Egyptian 
question.”” This has been the pre- 
dominant feeling in the United King- 
dom since the signing of the Sudan 
Agreement, and criticism has been 
focussed on the clauses which with- 
drew the Governor-General’s special 
powers to safeguard the welfare of the 
primitive Southern tribesmen, and 
_ which provided for the elimination of 
the British element in the administra- 
tive service during the three-year Home 
Rule period. 

The other side of this picture was 
presented by the Khartoum Arabic 
Press during the time of the negotia- 
tions. Their thesis was that while the 
Egyptian Government was offering 
freedom and self-determination without 
strings attached the British Govern- 
ment was pursuing a Machiavellian 
plan for the “ continuation of coloni- 
zation of the whole Sudan.”’ Very few 
people either inside or outside the 
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Sudan understood at that time to what 
extent the Sudan Government set up by 
Lord Cromer under the Condominium 
Agreement of 1899 was an autonomous 
administration—“‘ a hybrid unknown 
to international law,” as he described 
it. In 1952 the pressure for the elimina- 
tion of British control from the Egyp- 
tian side was matched by the agitation 
of the political parties in the Sudan. 
Curiously enough, while Cromer’s chief 
object had been to save the Sudan 
from the evils of “ internationalism,” 
which was the brake on Egypt’s pro- 
gress, the Sudanese political leaders 
and the Egyptians were agreed, in the 
1952 negotiations, in desiring to place 
the Sudan under the yoke of several 
foreign Commissions. The Electoral 
Commission, under an Indian, Mr. 
Sukumar Sen, functioned well; the 
Governor-General’s Commission, under 
a Pakistani, Mian Zia’ uddin, has 
difficulties with its Egyptian member; 
the Sudanization Committee, with a 
Sudanese Chairman, has only recently 
been appointed. A fourth Commission 
will be set up to supervise the exercise 
of the right of self-determination when 
the time comes. 

Turning from politics to adminis- 
tration and economics we can only 
hope that the provisions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement will be loyally 
observed so that there will be no break 
in continuity, for the Sudan’s economy, 
resting as it does on the export of 
cotton, could not survive any collapse 
of its technical services. The fear is 
not so much that the new Government 
will wish to dispense with the services 
of British officials and technicians, as 
that too many of these may wish to 
resign their appointments at once, if 
security is not guaranteed for their 
safety and for their careers. The total 
number of them at the beginning of 
1954 was 1,156, and of these only 
135 were connected with the adminis- 
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tration and police; the remainder are 
in specialized technical posts most of 
which involve the training of Sudanese 
as well as the performance of specific 
duties. 

The administration at the centre has 
been modified over the past four years 
to convert the main departments of the 
Government into Ministries, which have 
now come under Sudanese Ministers. 
The Ministries of the Interior and 
Finance have British Permanent Under- 
Secretaries, the Ministry of Justice has 
a Sudanese Under-Secretary. The 
Director of Education is a Sudanese. 
At the headquarters of the nine Pro- 
vinces Sudanese Deputy-Governors 
have been appointed, though the nine 
Governors are still British. This pro- 
cess of Sudanization is not new; it has 
been in operation for twenty years and 
the speed at which it could be carried 
out has been limited only by the number 
of trained Sudanese available. 

Local Government from the village 
level upwards has been steadily de- 
veloped since about 1925, through the 
phases of judicial devolution to native 
courts, financial devolution to tradi- 
tional native authorities, and finally 
(since 1942) by statutory devolution on 
the English model to Municipal, Town 
and Rural Councils. The basis for 
this development has been a report 
prepared by Dr. Marshall, the City 
Treasurer of Coventry, who visited the 
Sudan and made a close study of local 
conditions. In the financial year 1953- 
54 the sixty-one Councils with in- 
dependent budgets will have a turnover 
of approximately £3 million. The 
councils are supervised by a Local 
Government Inspectorate, and District 
Commissioners are being replaced by 
the elected Chairmen and professional 
Executive Officers of the Councils. An 
independent Judiciary has been esta- 
blished under the Chief Justice, who 
Conirols the High Court, the Province 


and District Judges, and the local 
courts. The stability of the country 
rests upon the efficiency of the pro- 
vincial administration and the com- 
petence of these new local government 
units. 

The traditional bases of the Sudan 
economy have been (a) animal hus- 
bandry, including camels, cattle and 
sheep; (5) agriculture by rainfall, flood 
and water-wheel; (c) the collection of 
forest products such as Gum Arabic. 

Since the beginning of the first world 
war the water-wheel has been supple- 
mented along the banks of the Nile by 
the mechanical pump, flood irrigation 
has been developed on a large scale 
for the growing of long-staple cotton by 
Government co-operative schemes, and 
since 1925 the whole economy of the 
country has been changed by the vast 
Gezira Scheme, in which cotton and 
food crops are irrigated by gravity 
flow from the Blue Nile flood water 
stored by the Sennar Dam. Since the 
end of the second world war a start 
has been made in the expansion of 
animal husbandry by pasture research, 
scientific control of diseases, and the 
provision of additional water supplies 
by well-boring and _ surface-storage. 
During this same period the preliminary 
experimental work has been completed 
for the revolution of rain-grown agri- 
culture by scientific research on rain- 
fall, soils and crops, with the object of 
large-scale and individual mechanized 
farming. Research has also reached 
an advanced stage in the finding of 
cash crops as an alternative to cotton, 
and afforestation has been developed 
on a planned basis. All this develop- 
ment has been made possible by the 
funds accruing from enhanced cotton 
prices, and by the knowledge accumu- 
lated in the various Departments over 
a period of years. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no break in continuity 
through political instability. 


It is not easy to describe in a few 
words the magnitude or the modernity 
of the more recent developments on 
which the Sudan Budget and the welfare 
of the people now depend. At Tokar 
near the Red Sea coast, about 100 miles 
south of Port Sudan, there is a flat 
delta of rich alluvial soil watered by the 
flood of the Baraka River; at the 
present moment it is possible to motor 
through 70,000 acres of standing cotton. 
That scheme is administered by one 
British agriculturist with one senior 
Sudanese assistant, and the cultivators 
are controlled through their tribal 
Sheikhs. 

Further to the West, and based on 
Kassala, there is the Gash Delta, with 
the flood waters of the River Gash 
spread over the land by embankments 
and canals during the summer months; 
that has over 55,000 acres of cotton 
waiting to be picked and shipped by 
rail to Port Sudan for ginning. In the 
Nuba Mountains there are immense 
acreages of American rain-grown cotton 
in scattered cultivations; that is ginned 
in local factories, and by the middle of 
February 17,500 bales of lint and 
17,300 sacks of cotton seed had been 
carried by lorry transport to the rail- 
way. 

At Abdel Magid, on an irrigated 
scheme administered by a Sudanese 
Senior Inspector of Agriculture, there 
are 10,000 acres of cotton, and 2,000 
of wheat; 6,000 acres of millet have 
already been harvested. 

There are the pump schemes of the 
Northern Provinces and basins watered 
from the Nile flood, and the pump 
schemes of the White Nile with 
thousands of acres of cotton and. food 
crops. Finally there is the Gezira 
Scheme, now administered by the 
Sudan Gezira Board, with over a 
million acres under rotation, and with 
253,000 acres now under cotton, with 
food and fodder crops in addition. 
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All of these schemes are dependent on 
a central organization for scientific 
research on soil chemistry, plant-breed- 
ing and pests. The management is to a 
very large extent in Sudanese hands. 

In 1938 the value of Sudan exports 
was £E5,490,362; inflated cotton prices 
and record crops in the post-war 
period brought exports to a peak in 
1951 with a favourable trade balance 
of £E37 million. Even after the 
recession of the following year exports 
in the calendar year of 1953 totalled 
£E44,410,424, compared with imports 
of £E50,667,984. 

One of the more recent developments 
has been the establishment of a spin- 
ning and weaving mill at Nzara in the 
extreme south-west of the Sudan. This 
handles the locally grown cotton and 
produces two excellent grades of 
“ greys”’ at the rate of 2,000,000 yards 
a year. A detailed study of the possi- 
bilities of setting up a textile industry 
in the Northern Sudan has also been 
made by a Lancashire expert. 

There has been a continuous process 
of research on cash crops as an alterna- 
tive to cotton, and this was speeded up 
in the 1951-56 Development Pro- 
gramme. Crops selected for trial 
include rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
sisal and other fibres, kapok and 
drying oils. The Malakal Agricultural 
Station is trying out a number of 
varieties of swamp rice to suit varying 
conditions, and results at this and at 
other experimental stations have shown 
steady progress. All the schemes for 
these various crops are a charge on the 
Development Programme funds in the 
experimental stage, but as prospects are 
made more certain production on a 
large scale will be passed to private 
enterprise, or developed as a com- 
mercial project on the budget of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

For ten years the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has experimented with the 
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many difficult problems of mechanized 
and semi-mechanized farming in the 
central rainlands area, often in co- 
operation with participating cultivators, 
and a Central Rainlands Research 
Station has been set up at Tozi in the 
Blue Nile Province. The aim has been 
to avoid the costly mistakes made in 
other territories, and sufficient experi- 
ence has now been gained to permit the 
encouragement of private mechanized 
farming. At agricultural shows 
emphasis is laid on the proper main- 
tenance of machinery and on the 
importance of the contribution made 
by commercial firms to agricultural 
development. 

The development of fisheries on a 
commercial scale must be briefly men- 
tioned. Apart from the Red Sea and 
Nile fisheries a thirty-two-acre “ fish 
farm ’’ has been established at Gordon’s 
Tree, south of Khartoum. Each pond 
of four acres is filled by electric power 
from a pump on the White Nile and 
stocked with 8,000 small Bulti. The 
growth of the fish varies with the 
amount of food given, the richness of 
the water and the manure put in the 
ponds. A harvest of six tons an acre 
from similar farms has been achieved in 
the Belgian Congo, but at one ton an 
acre fish farms are a paying proposition. 
If all goes well such farms may prove 
an important source of wealth for the 
country. 

Very little has been done so far in 
the development of secondary indus- 
tries, but there is now at Kosti a meat 
factory’ designed to exploit the vast 
herds of cattle grazing between the 
White Nile and the borders of French 
Equatorial Africa. When the factory 
reaches full production an intake of 
50,000 head a season is expected; the 
products are corned beef and beef 
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dripping, as well as valuable by- 
products all of which are exported. In 
Khartoum North a modern brewery is 
in the process of construction and will 
go into production at the end of 1954. 

Nothing has been said of the social 
services, which have been rapidly ex- 
panding in the post-war years; the 
medical service for the combating of 
tropical diseases, with increased hospital 
and specialist facilities, and special pro- 
vision for maternity and child welfare; 
the completion of the educational net- 
work at the higher and lower levels to 
provide not only Sudanese adminis- 
trators, officials and experts, but also a 
literate population at the village level. 
All this work is in hand and dependent 
at the present time very largely on the 
one thousand odd British doctors, 
educationists, scientists and engineers. 

The British Government has been 
pressed to make declarations promising 
security to these men and women, but 
such declarations, to be of any value, 
must come from the Sudanese political 
leaders themselves. Now that inde- 
pendence is in sight the Sudanese should 
cast off the mesmerism of the anti- 
imperialist press and recognize the dis- 
interested character of the sympathy 
and practical help they have enjoyed 
from a devoted Sudan Service over the 
past fifty years. At the worst they 
must realize that further harnessing of 
the Nile must depend on security for 
foreign capital and technical services. 
Otherwise the country must inevitably 
revert to poverty and chaos; as is 
already the case in Egypt. the increased 
population and the vast concentrations 
of people in urban centres can no 
longer be supported on subsistence 
agriculture. 
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CONGRESS UNDER FIRE 


By DENYS SMITH 


O Hollywood producer in his 
Nice moments would have 

depicted a scene in which a 
group of terrorist gunmen raked the 
American House of Representatives 
from the Public Gallery. It would have 
been too fantastic, too incredible; as 
anachronistic as a modern Gunpowder 
Plot. It was the kind of episode one 
might possibly have expected in the 
pre-war Balkans or post-war Middle 
East, but not in the United States of to- 
day. Yet it happened. And having 
happened one can see that it might have 
happened anywhere in any democratic 
country where certain basic assumptions 
about the general reasonableness of 
human nature and the right of people 
to watch their Governments in action 
are held. It is a great deal easier for a 
dictatorship to protect itself against the 
attempts of a maniac or terrorist, for it 
need pay no heed to popular feeling or 
public sentiment in imposing rigid 
security precautions. Democracies are 
based on the assumption that people 
do not resort to violence, since they can 
express their views through the vote. 
Yet even in America three Presidents 
have been assassinated. There is, 
moreover, no certain defence against 
the irrational mind prepared to carry 
out a pointless outrage against nobody 
in particular and ready to die in the 
attempt. None of the Congressmen 
shot by the four Puerto Rican terrorists 
was known tothem. The four appeared 
to have been uncertain even whether 
they were in the House or the Senate. 
They fired at random. 

Fanatical nationalism combined with 
xenophobia seems to have been on the 
increase in recent times, though irra- 
tional and terroristic groups have 
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existed in many places and at many 
periods. One need only cite the Irish 
extremists, leaving their bomb-filled 
suitcases to explode and wreak indis- 
criminate harm, the Stern gang in 
Palestine, or even the Mau Mau. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that an 
outrage such as that committed in the 
Chamber of the American House of 
Representatives could have occurred 
elsewhere. Yet is is not entirely luck 
which has prevented this, nor pure 
misfortune that it should have hap- 
pened in the United States Congress. 
No other legislative body could have 
been so careless and indifferent about 
elementary security measures. Con- 
gressional pride has insisted that the 
City police shall have no jurisdiction in 
the Capitol or its grounds. Congress 
has instead maintained its own police 
force. But this can only be called a 
police force by courtesy. It is part of 
the political patronage pie. The sole 
qualification for membership is willing- 
ness to dona uniform. Target practice 
is supposed to be undertaken twice a 
year, but no standards are required and 
the rule has not been rigidly enforced. 
Three-quarters of the Capitol Police are 
students studying at local Universities, 
paying their way with their salaries and 
no doubt suitably grateful to the 
politician who made this possible. A 
trained professional police force might 
well have spotted the Puerto Rican 
assassins as they entered the Gallery or 
at least have pounced upon them when 
the first shots were fired and prevented 
the long fusillade which actually took 
place. The much-vaunted F.B.I. have 
also been criticized for not keeping 
closer watch on the movements of a 
known terroristic group, who had 
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alrcady attempted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman. But the F.B.I.—an 
ironical thought—have been so over- 
burdened with the tasks of investigating 
Government workers for possible sub- 
version, at the insistence of Congress, 
that they were shorthanded when it 
came to the more important work of 
shadowing the known subversives who 
attacked Congress. 

One natural but erroneous suspicion 
is that to have provoked such despera- 
tion there must have been something 
very wrong with the American adminis- 
tration of Puerto Rico. The facts are 
that Puerto Rico can have its independ- 
ence whenever a majority of its popula- 
tion so desire. Former President Tru- 
man repeatedly assured the islanders 
that they had the right to determine 
what relationship, if any, they wished to 
have with the United States. Only last 
autumn President Eisenhower, through 
the American representative at the 
United Nations, Ambassador Lodge, 
stated that the Puerto Ricans could 
achieve total independence from the 
United States merely by petitioning for 
it. For two years after the Spanish- 
American War Puerto Rico was under 
military occupation. But since then it 
has made steady progress towards self- 
government. Till 1947 its Governor 
was appointed by Washington, but in 
that year Puerto Ricans were granted 
the right to elect their Governor as do 
the forty-eight American States. In 
1950 Puerto Rico was given the right 
to choose its own form of Government. 
There were some who wanted it to be a 
State, a few who wanted complete 
independence; but the majority, with 
the relationship of the members of the 
Commonwealth in mind, preferred to 
remain associated as a free Common- 
wealth with the United States under a 
local Constitution modelled on that of 
the United States. On three occasions 
since 1948 they have voted by plebiscite 
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on the Constitution now in effect. In 
these plebiscites majorities in favour 
of the present relationship and against 
complete independence have ranged 
from 70 to 82 per cent. Last January 
the Puerto Rican House of Representa- 
tives rejected a resolution for complete 
independence by a vote of 42 to 14. 

The Puerto Rican majority knows 
that it cannot afford independence. If 
Puerto Rico became independent it 
would lose about £50 million sterling 
annually in direct and indirect expendi- 
tures by the United States Government. 
Instead of being inside the American 
tariff barrier it would be outside. The 
sugar industry, backbone of the island’s 
economy, would no longer find a price- 
supported market in the United States, 
on the same basis as Louisiana, Florida 
or Hawaii. Puerto Ricans would no 
longer be able to enter the United 
States freely to work and live anywhere 
they chose. They would be restricted 
by the Immigration Act, with a possible 
quota of only one hundred immigrants 
annually, like other Caribbean areas. 
Since the United States is ready to grant 
independence, the puzzling question is 
why the Nationalists do not seek to 
persuade their own countrymen to ask 
for independence instead of shooting 
Americans. 

The Nationalist Party, according to 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis 
Munoz-Marin, only have some five 
hundred members on the island, out of a 
population of 2,210,000, and possibly 
two hundred living in New York. Even 
the highest estimates do not give them 
more than two thousand members. It 
may be significant that the terrorists 
from this small group who attempted to 
assassinate President Truman, and who 
shot five Congressmen from the House 
Gallery, all come from New York. It 
is possible, as some have suggested, 
that the economic difficulties which the 
New York Puerto Ricans suffer is the 
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reason for these acts. Their New York 
living conditions are worse than on the 
island, which at least has a warm 
climate with a pleasant countryside. 
They are looked down upon by their 
neighbours and have not received 
anything approaching social equality. 
Thereisno race feelingin Puerto Rico and 
its citizens resentin New Y ork thediscrim- 
ination which they never encountered 
until they came to the mainland. 

But the real reason is probably to be 
found in the warped personality of the 
Nationalist Party leader, Pedro Albizu 
Campos, now sixty-two years old, who 
has a pathological hatred for all things 
American. Friends financed his educa- 
tion in the United States and he won a 
scholarship at Harvard before the First 
World War. He was said to have been 
ambitious, moody and brilliantly intel- 
lectual, but friendly to the United 
States. Then, when America entered 
the war, he was sent to an all-negro 
regiment in Puerto Rico. His father 
was of pure Spanish blood and his 
sensitive Latin pride was bitterly and 
permanently offended by what he con- 
sidered the indignity of being classified 
with negroes. From then on every- 
thing bearing the American label was 
anathema to him. He joined the 
Puerto Rican Nationalist Party which 
sought complete independence, and by 
1930 controlled it. The depression of 
that year brought him many recruits. 
His party assumed Fascist hues. He had 
his own army of some two hundred 
men who wore black shirts and prac- 
tised shooting and drilling. In 1936 
Campos decided to take direct action. 
The island’s popular chief of police, 
Colonel Francis Riggs, was marked as a 
first victim. He was killed by two of 
Campos’ “ army ”’ picked by lot. The 
two assassins were captured and shot 
“* trying to escape.”” Campos was taken 
prisoner and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment for sedition and insurrec- 
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tion. He was released from Atlania 
prison, Georgia, on parole before his 
term was finished, lived for a time in 
New York agitating among New York 
Puerto Ricans, and returned to Puerto 
Rico in 1947. 

His hatred of the United States was 
more intense than ever as a result of 
his imprisonment. In the 1948 elections 
Puerto Ricans voted overwhelmingly 
against immediate independence. 
Campos, therefore, determined to 
achieve it by direct action. He plotted 
to assassinate President Truman and 
Governor Munoz-Marin and simul- 
taneously seize control of Puerto Rico 
himself. The outbreak had been timed 
for November 3 when voters were to 
register for another plebiscite on the 
Constitution. Discovery of a car filled 
with arms and ammunition alerted the 
police and led to the plot being pre- 
mature and unco-ordinated. Both 
assassination attempts failed. Campos 
was surrounded in his home and 
resisted arrest for four days, till finally 
forced to surrender by tear gas. His 
followers had bombed and _ burned 
police stations and actually held several 
towns for a short time. Police and 
National Guard troops, helped by 
tanks and planes, finally put down the 
revolt and restored order. Campos was 
again imprisoned, but was released last 
year after a panel of doctors had found 
him insane. One of the symptoms of a 
pronounced persecution mania was to 
imagine that he was being bombarded 
by atomic rays from the United States. 
He wrapped himself in damp towels for 
protection. Some of his fanatical 
followers appear to have believed this. 
Mrs. Lolita Lebrun, who led the shoot- 
ing from the House Gallery, referred in 
a letter found in her handbag to the 
“barbarous torture of our apostle of 
independence, Don Pedro Albizu 
Campos.” 

When the long record of violence by 
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the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico 
is considered it becomes even more 
difficult to understand how any of its 
members could have carried out the 
attack in the House of Representatives. 
Its membership was small enough to be 
watched. Government agents recruited 
from loyal Puerto Ricans could have 
been “planted” to report: on its 
activities from the inside. This plan 
has frequently been carried out to dis- 
cover what was going on in Communist 
groups. But the proved and manifest 
danger from the Nationalists was 
ignored. Police, Congress and Govern- 
ment are now busy double-locking the 


stable doors. The Nationalists are 
accused of having been Communist- 
inspired, which makes them officially 
dangerous. To the credit of the 
American public it must be said that 
the incident did not lead to any out- 
burst of anger against Puerto Rico as a 
whole, nor to any doubts about its 
readiness for self-government. It has, 
moreover, provided a practical demon- 
stration of a fact not always recognized 
in the United States—namely, that 
political violence does not necessarily 
mean that the authorities against whom 
the violence is directed are in the wrong. 
DeENys SMITH. 


BUILDING A NATIONAL 
BALLET 


By MARY CLARKE 


at Covent Garden, after its third 

and most successful tour of the 
United States and Canada, and within 
a few weeks of its return it has pre- 
sented an entirely new production of 
Coppelia and staged a Royal Gala 
Performance. At this moment of 
national and international success it is 
interesting to look back over the road 
the company has travelled since its 
humble formation in 1931 and to con- 
sider what we may expect from it in 
the future. 

The possibility of an English national 
ballet was seriously discussed by Lilian 
Baylis and Ninette de Valois as long 
ago as 1926. Ninette de Valois, after 
a career as a dancer in pantomimes, 
music halls and grand opera seasons at 
Covent Garden, had just spent two 
years with the Diaghileff Ballet and had 
learned in that greatest of all companies 
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just how much the art of ballet was 
capable of expressing. She left 
Diaghileff with a firm conviction that a 
ballet company could and should be 
permanently established in England 
and she realized that the only hope of 
building such a company lay in attach- 
ing it to a repertory theatre. In the 
nineteen-twenties there was neither 
sufficient capital nor talent available to 
launch a company of any size and it is 
anyway doubtful whether a West End 
audience would have accepted a season 
of ballet by English dancers. De 
Valois’ plan was that a small group of 
dancers might be attached to a theatre 
like the Old Vic, making themselves 
useful in productions of drama ard 
opera and giving occasional perform- 
ances of ballet. Lilian Baylis was at 
first appalled at the thought of taking 
on yet another company (the Old Vic 
was having one of its habitual crises 
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over accommodation) but she did need 
someone to train her dramatic students 
and stage dances in some of the plays 
and she knew that when Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre was eventually rebuilt there 
might be a chance to establish a bailet 
company. She liked de Valois’ practical 
approach, thought she would have the 
ability to carry through such a plan, 
and took her on at a basic salary of £1 
a week. 

For the next five years Ninette de 
Valois bided her time and learned her 
job, teaching at her London school, 
producing ballets in Cambridge and 
Dublin, from 1928 staging little ballets 
to precede the shorter operas at the 
Old Vic, until, towards the end of 
1930, Sadler’s Wells Theatre was almost 
completed and it was possible to put 
her plan into practice. 

The first necessity, she knew, was 
that there should be a school established 
within the theatre and she willingly 
transferred her own prosperous school 
to Sadler’s Wells Theatre, all profits 
being earmarked for the development 
of the ballet company. The original 
group called itself the Vic-Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Ballet and it consisted of 
six girls with de Valois herself as 
prima ballerina and “ choreographist.”’ 
They were to dance in all the opera 
ballets and present short ballets as 
curtain-raisers to the shorter operas. 
In due course the highly adventurous 
undertaking of presenting complete 
performances of ballet was envisaged 
and in fact this was achieved by May 5, 
1931, when Lilian Baylis risked an 
entire evening of ballet at the Old Vic. 

For this great occasion the little 
company was strengthened by the 
addition of other dancers and Anton 
Dolin, whose name and prestige were 
then unrivalled among English dancers, 
appeared as guest artist thus lending 
invaluable support. A long and mixed 
programme was received with delight 
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by the faithful Old Vic audience and 
when the bill was repeated at Sadler’s 
Wells later in the month the response 
was just as warm. Constant Lambert 
conducted the orchestra. 

On the strength of these successes, it 
was decided to present performances of 
ballet once a fortnight throughout the 
1931-32 -season. Two male dancers 
were added to the permanent company 
and Constant Lambert joined the staff 
as musical director—a position from 
which he was to guide the company’s 
musical policy throughout the first 
twenty years of its development. Eng- 
lish ballet was being offered to the 
general English public for the first time 
and from the very beginning the audi- 
ences loved it. In a very short space of 
time performances were being given at 
the rate of one a week and then two or 
three a week—an ideal arrangement for 
a growing company. At no period in 
the entire development of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet was public support lacking 
and at times the enthusiasm of the 
audience was to become positively 
embarrassing. 

Guest appearances by Dolin un- 
doubtedly helped a lot in those very 
early days. Other male dancers wil- 
lingly assisted too—dashing over Water- 
loo Bridge to appear as one of the sons 
of Job between the acts of some West 
End musical in which they were earning 
a living—and this goodwill and 
generosity was of the utmost import- 
ance in helping the company through 
its first difficult years when money was 
too short to permit of the employment 
of a large permanent company. 

The work done by the Camargo 
Society in publicizing and encouraging 
the production of English Ballet was 
also important. The Camargo Society, 
““a management without a company,” 
relied largely on the dancers of the Vic- 
Wells and Marie Rambert’s Ballet 
Club for its productions and in its 
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way it launched the little companies 
into artistic society, introducing them 
to choreographers, musicians and 
painters and financing productions on 
a scale that Lilian Baylis was unable to 
contemplate. 

The original Vic-Wells repertoire 
was: almost entirely the work of de 
Valois herself, with some acquisitions 
by Frederick Ashton from the Camargo 
Society, and the classical productions 
were only added gradually as the com- 
pany developed and became capable of 
presenting them. The first attempt at 
Coppelia was made in March 1933, 
Lydia Lopokova appearing as Swanilda 
at the first performances and then being 
replaced by de Valois. During re- 
hearsals a young man named Robert 
Helpmann arrived from Australia with 
an introduction to Ninette de Valois 
and a passionate longing to make a 
career in ballet. A few months later a 
visitor inquired who was the “ patent- 


haired gigolo in the corps de ballet.” 
“ That,” said Ninette de Valois, “ is my 


coming male dancer.”” She gave him 
his first great opportunity in The 
Haunted Ballroom (1934) and he was 
the first great artist to emerge from 
within the company. From then until 
he left in November 1950 he was a 
dominant figure in the company’s 
history. 

Alicia Markova joined the company 
for two seasons, from the autumn of 
1933 until May 1935, and during her 
stay de Valois added the great classical 
ballets carefully one by one to her 
repertoire. Giselle in January 1934 
(with Dolin as Albrecht), then Casse 
Noisette, and in November 1934 the 
whole four acts of Le Lac des Cygnes. 
Markova reigned supreme in the com- 
pany at that time, but young dancers of 
considerable talent were emerging. 
Elizabeth Miller, Pamela May, a little 
round-faced girl called Margot Fon- 
teyn, Walter Gore, William Chappell, 


Ursula Moreton were all dancers of 
more than average interest, and when 
Harold Turner joined them they ac- 
quired a male virtuoso who caused 
something of a sensation at the first 
performances of The Rake’s Progress. 

With Markova’s departure in 1935 
de Valois had to rely on this young 
talent and she began to wean Fonteyn 
gently and carefully, first on Markova’s 
slighter roles and then on principal 
parts and eventually the classical bal- 
lerina roles. The emergence of Fonteyn 
as a potential ballerina and the ability 
of the company to maintain its 
standards of performances notwith- 
standing the loss of Markova proved 
its worth to many (Arnold Haskell was 
one) who had been sceptical before, 
and the words “ our national ballet” 
began to be used frequently in dis- 
cussions about the company. 

At the beginning of the 1935-36 
season Frederick Ashton joined the 
Vic-Wells Ballet permanently as dancer 
and choreographer and from _ then 
until the war the company enjoyed a 
wonderful period of artistic fertility. 
Ashton produced a whole series of 
beautiful, sophisticated, adult and mov- 
ing ballets: Baiser de la Fée, Apparitions 
(Cecil Beaton’s first ballet for the 
Wells), Nocturne, Les Patineurs, A 
Wedding Bouquet, Horoscope. De 
Valois followed up The Rake’s Progress 
with the enchanting Gods go a’ Begging 
and produced another major creation, 
Checkmate, in 1937 as the company’s 
contribution to the Paris Exhibition 
where they had been sent as ambas- 
sadors of British culture by the British 
Council. 

In these exciting years Fonteyn was 
developing all the time as an artist, 
revealing wonderful gifts as an actress- 
dancer in the Ashton ballets and 
gradually learning the great classical 
ballets. In addition to Elizabeth Miller 
and Pamela May, the company had 


acquired a brilliant and popular dancer 


beginning to make a name, Julia 
Farron was full of promise; Pearl 
Argyle and June Brae, both originally 
Ballet Club dancers, were lending the 
glamour of their great beauty. Islington 
had even become fashionable: bright 
young things drove out to Sadler’s 
Wells, charity galas were always an 
enormous success, and English ballet 
was no longer the poor relation of the 
Russians. 

Then came the war—the first major 
setback the ballet had ever had. There 
had been desperately difficult times at 
the beginning when de Valois battled 
against acute shortage of money and 
cramped, inconvenient and _heart- 
breakingly inadequate classrooms and 
rehearsal rooms. But Lilian Baylis had 
kept faith and the public had never 
wavered in its support. The progress 
had been steady, the underlying 
strengths of the school and the sound- 
ness of the musical direction of Lambert 
had proved their worth and the long- 
term plans of de Valois were coming to 
fruition. It seemed, in 1939, as if all 
this achievement might be wrecked. 
The initial blow was the closing of the 
theatres in London which drove the 
company from its home in Islington. 
Later they were able to return and 
when the Wells was damaged they were 
given a new London headquarters at 
the New Theatre by Sir Bronson 
Albery. They danced for a while to 
two pianos, through alerts and even air 
raids, but their public never left them. 
In fact the audiences in London and in 
the provinces grew and grew. For the 
first time the company was really 
making money, but wartime shortages 
of materials, call-up of male dancers, 
all the terrifying anxieties with which 
de Valois had to contend, inevitably 
affected the repertoire. The classical 
ballets, requiring few men, became the 
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mainstay and for the first time in the 
Wells’ history the contemporary ballets 
became of secondary interest. The 
way in which the dancers remained 
with the company and danced with un- 
remitting valour throughout those years 
is something that must never be for- 
gotten. For many of them it meant 
almost insupportable commitments : 
Fonteyn would frequently dance The 
Sleeping Princess or Giselle twice in a 
day; Beryl Grey learned ballerina roles 
at an alarming speed ; Helpmann carried 
half the repertoire; John Hart at one 
time took over practically every impor- 
tant male solo within a few weeks. 

Naturally the creative output 
slackened and naturally there was an 
aftermath of over-tiredness and re- 
action; yet once the war had ended de 
Valois was faced with her greatest task 
of all—that of preparing the company 
for its new home at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden. 

Her success in making that transition 
is now self-evident. For the first time 
the company has had sufficient financial 
backing to mount the big classical 
productions with the magnificence they 
demand. They have invited choreo- 
graphers like Massine, Balanchine and 
Roland Petit to work with them and 
given opportunities to English choreo- 
graphers such as Andrée Howard and 
John Cranko. Ashton’s choreographic 
genius is undimmed; indeed his mastery 
grows. A_ second ballet company 
established at Sadler’s Wells in 1946 
has now grown into a creative organiza- 
tion of real interest and the long-felt 
desire to establish a school that could 
provide a complete education for the 
students has become a reality. 

The dancers at Covent Garden are 
still led by Margot Fonteyn, now one 
of the world’s great ballerinas, a 
supreme artist at the height of her 
lovely powers. This present season 
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and Violetta Elvin is temporarily in- 
capacitated by a leg injury. In their 
absence the vital young South African 
Nadia Nerina has made great strides; 
she is a natural dancer of enormous 
potentialities, although at present there 
is a sense of strain, as if she is con- 
sciously trying too hard to project a 
personality that is quite capable of 
radiating naturally. Rowena Jackson, 
from New Zealand, is a dancer of 
technical brilliance, who _ surprised 
everyone last year by dancing a wan 
and lyrical Odette in Le Lac des Cygnes 
and has now added a fine Aurora. She 
is becoming invaluable to the company, 
although her talent would seem to be 
for the neat and sparkling rather than 
the deeply emotional. Just emerging 
in ballerina roles is Svetlana Beriosova, 
a dancer of remarkable warmth, ease 
and poetry for whom a great future is 
anticipated. Her Swanilda in the new 
Coppelia is as enchanting a performance 
as one could wish for. Anya Linden, 
too, has confirmed her promise by danc- 
ing the difficult Dawn solo in Coppelia 
with remarkable assurance and style. 
The male dancers have been improv- 
ing steadily and with Grant and Shaw 
at their head and David Blair beginning 
to find his feet on the great stage they 
have much incentive. Michael Somes, 
most romantic and unobtrusive of 
dancers, remains a perfect cavalier. A 
really exciting development this year 
has been the return of Pamela May and 
Harold Turner as guest artists to lend 


their experience to character roles and 
give them a prominence they have never 
before had at Sadler’s Wells. For, we 
tend to forget, the company is only 
just old enough to be able to give these 
parts to dancers mature enough to do 
them justice. We are still only wit- 
nessing the first stage of an English 
tradition of ballet, but there can now 
be no doubt that such a tradition is 
beginning to grow. 

How has it all come about? What 
are the factors that have maintained 
Sadler’s Wells when other groups have 
flowered briefly and then faded from 
memory? First the intelligent long- 
term planning, based on the school 
which, working in the background, 
supplies the lifeblood of dancers; 
secondly, the sound musical direction 
from the very beginning; thirdly, the 
loyalty and devotion of all the artists 
who have helped and of the audience 
which has supported them. That is 
probably the answer which Dame 
Ninette de Valois herself would give, 
but it ignores the greatest strength of 
all, which is her own wonderful char- 
acter and personality. She envisaged 
the whole thing quite clearly from the 
late nineteen-twenties and worked un- 
remittingly towards her goal. Of 
course she could not have done it 
alone—but neither could the other 
artists have accomplished it without 
her. 


MARY CLARKE. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Continental Student om American 
Affairs,’ by Emil Reich; The 
National Review, April, 1904:—- 


Fecone “The Observations of a 


. .. The American woman, especially 
in the course of the last fifty years, has 
assumed an outward tone and an 


internal attitude diametrically opposed 
to what it is customary to esteem 
feminine in Europe. The old-world 
naiveté of Europe appears to her quite 
out of date, the retiring dignity, the 
restraint, the self-effacement of the 
European woman is repugnant to her. 
Her ambition is to win the recognition 
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of her bright intelligence; she likes to 
pass for a person of energetic nerve, 
ready at a moment’s notice for action 
of every description. The incessant 
craving for movement has taken hold of 
her even more strongly than it has 
taken hold of the American man. She 
cannot stand being stationary. We have 
often heard in America the singular 
remark that the Americans are attached 
to family life. The incredible host of 
boarding-houses with which the land is 
eaten up, would seem but a poor proof 
of that statement. There is probably 
little exaggeration in saying that the 
burthen of latent contempt heaped by 
the gentry in England upon the middle 
class, is in America heaped by woman 
upon man. In both cases we meet with 
the same passive acceptance, the same 
absence of all spirit of revolt. The 
brighter the American wife, the more 
overwhelming her conversation, the 
greater her anxiety to augment her 
knowledge, the more joyous is her 
submerged spouse. He is proud of her 
superiority and submits thereto un- 
questionably [sic], not to say with satis- 
faction. But the evils of this over- 
mentalization of the American woman, 
of this hyper-galvanization of her energy, 
are now no longer the theme of foreign 
inveighings alone. Of late years they 
have been pointed out in condemnatory 
spirit by American women themselves. 
It must indeed be feared that this 
cultivation of a fierce energy is beyond 
the role of woman, and bids fair to 
culminate finally in her absolute physical 
breakdown. It also misses its mark, for 
nothing is shown more clearly by 
statistics than that the number of 
distinguished women-workers in 
America in the domains of art, letters, 
and science is ludicrously small com- 
pared with the number of brilliant 
women-authors and women-painters of 
Europe. We cannot fail to note the 
vast disproportion between the all but 
frantic passion with which the humani- 
ties and arts are cultivated in America, 
and the number of successes produced. 
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Even among the Americans themselves 
the number of their really great women 
is confessed to be exceedingly restricted. 
They have not yet had their Sophie 
Germain, their George Eliot, their 
Georges Sand, their Madame de Staél. 
. . . We have now to consider, if some- 
what rapidly, the salient characteristics 
of the American man. . . . His energy 
and push are well known, his readiness 
for constant change, his quickness in 
grasping practical facts, his eagerness in 
collecting knowledge; these are general 
and certain facts. If the American is 
un-European, he is certainly to a far 
higher degree un-English; this is already 
marked by his un-English love of 
system and method. He has the 
deepest respect for knowledge; we 
know it from the immense sums of 
money lavished in America upon edu- 
cational benefaction; we know it from 
the crowds of American students who 
flock east to fill the German universities. 
From Germany the American has 
imported much of the Germanic sys- 
temization [sic] oflearning; he has brought 
home and to some degree acclimatized 
the German scientific monograph. His 
passion for ordered system is borne 
out in the immense output of biblio- 
graphical publications, and the elaborate 
indexes which accompany every Ameri- 
can work with the slightest pretence to 
serious interest. On the other hand the 
American man is lacking in natural 
completeness. We may say that each 
nation has the women it merits. The 
Americans have been unable to create 
that form of womanhood which in 
Europe is esteemed best. The American 
consequently lacks many of the influ- 
ences which such women alone can 
bring to bear. His development is far 
too rapid. He springs into manhood 
far too quickly, and jumps out of it 
again with too great rapidity. This 
same rapidity characterizes all his 
doings. His patience even is rapid; it 
is, as Alphonse Karr has too wittily 
said, immense, “‘ mais pas pour long- 
temps.” 
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A WONDER OF WORDS* 


By ERIC 


with Dylan Thomas. He was one 

of the finest readers of poetry I have 
ever listened to and he would go to an 
extremity of trouble in his efforts to 
capture the writer’s exact meaning and 
his subtlest cadences. I remember most 
vividly an occasion when he was 
rehearsing some knotted lines from one 
of C. M. Doughty’s craggy epics for a 
poetry broadcast. They sounded tre- 
mendous, but their meaning was only 
a little clearer than thickest November 
pea-soup. Having been baffled only 
the week before by one of Thomas’s 
obscurest poems I felt that justice would 
be done if we chose him to read a 
reverberating passage from The Cliffs, 
and he approached his task with all his 
usual care. The producer, John Arlott, 
took him over the lines repeatedly. In 
the overheated studio the beaded sweat 
stood on his forehead as his magnificent 
voice made Doughty’s lines sound 
mighty. Afterwards he tip-toed into 
the control room, his face a mixture of 
relief and apprehension. “I hope it 
was all right,” he said in his charming 
lilt, “but goodness knows what it 
means.” We reassured him, but one of 
us could not resist the obvious dig. 
“And now, Dylan,” he remarked, 
“you know what we feel when we read 
some of your poetry.” 

The point was taken most amiably 
and, as the broadcast was over, the party 


|: was always a joy to broadcast 
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. Eliot. 
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adjourned for a pint or two of beer and 
an interminable discussion on-the use 
of words. It must have been five or six 
years later that the editor of Botteghe 
Oscure received a contribution from: 
Dylan Thomas entitled Liaregyb A 
Piece for Radio Perhaps. With it was 
a letter from the author. It was an 
apologia for the piece which has just 
been published as Under Milk Wood, 
a play for voices, and it should have 
been printed with it by way of introduc- 
tion. (This is not at all a criticism of 
Mr. Daniel Jones’s able Preface.) 
Thomas had “ the idea that I write a 
piece, a play, an impression for voices, 
an entertainment out of the darkness, 
of the town I live in, and to write it 
simply and warmly and comically with 
lots of movement and varieties of 
moods, so that, at many levels, through 
sight and speech, description and dia- 
logue, evocation and parody, you came 
to know the town as an inhabitant of it. 
This is an awkward and highfalutin way 
of speaking; I only wanted to make 


* Under Milk Wood. A Play for Voices. 
By Dylan Thomas. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
8s. 6d. 

The Confidential Clerk. A Play. By T. S. 
Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d. 

The Burning Glass. A Play. By Charles 
Morgan. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 9s. 6d. 

Madame de Pompadour. By Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

The Man from Main Street. Selected Essays 
and Other Writings. By Sinclair Lewis. 
William Heinemann Ltd. 15s. 
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the town alive through a new medium: 
and that, again, is wrong: I seem 
hardly able to write to-day, or, at least, 
to write about Llaregyb: all I want to 
do is to write the damned thing itself.” 
Because he did not think he was doing 
justice to it he took it up and laid it 
aside several times, changed the title, 
and delayed until under friendly pressure 
from the B.B.C., who understood and 
humoured him remarkably well, he 
coughed up a finished version at the 
end of October last year. It is a good 
thing he was persuaded to do so as he 
died just over a month later, a few days 
after his thirty-ninth birthday. 

Under Milk Wood is one of the most 
important contributions to our litera- 
ture which radio has made. It could 
not have been written for any other 
medium or purpose, and anyone who 
heard the first superb broadcast, beauti- 
fully produced by Douglas Cleverdon, 
enjoyed a memorable experience, the 
very music of the spoken word. Dylan 
Thomas was an Anglo-Welshman. He 
spoke no Welsh. Some of the pro- 
nunciations are peculiar to himself, but 
they are none the worse for that. Mr. 
Richard Burton, Mr. Hugh Griffith, 
Mr. Emlyn Williams, and others have 
shown on the air and elsewhere, that 
Under Milk Wood could only have been 
written by a poet with a large and 
varied experience of broadcasting, who 
was also a most’ understanding, 
kindly man. “All (the people), by 
their own rights, are ordinary and good; 
and the First Voice, and the poet 
preacher, never judge nor condemn but 
explain and make strangely simple and 
simply strange.” 

All kinds of influences went to the 
making of it, the rhythm and lilt of 
written and spoken words, the “ stream 
of consciousness” methods of James 
Joyce, and above all the sound of Welsh 
voices. Under Milk Wood is easier to 
listen to than to read, so tight packed 
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are the imagery and the allusions. It 
gives a verbal picture, which is liteia- 
ture, of the small village. There is j10 
laboured philosophical or sociological 
purpose behind it. Thomas looked 
round him and recorded it all because 
he found Llaregyb lovable and laugh- 
able, pathetic and beautiful, because he 
was a poet-chronicler who found his 
ideal medium in sound: 


Listen. It is night moving in the 
streets, the processional salt slow musical 
wind in Coronation Street and Cockle 
Row, it is the grass growing on Llaregyb 
Hill, dewfall, starfall, the sleep of birds 
in Milk Wood. 

Listen. It is night in the chill, squat 
chapel, hymning in bonnet and brooch 
and bombazine black, butterfly choker 
and bootlace bow, coughing like nanny- 
goats, sucking mintoes, fortywinking 
hallelujah; night in the four-ale, quiet 
as a domino; in Ocky Milkman’s lofts 
like a mouse with gloves; in Dai 
Bread’s bakery flying like black flour. 
It is to-night in Donkey Street, trotting 
silent, with seaweed on its hooves, along 
the cockled cobbles, past curtained 
fernpot, text and trinket, harmonium, 
holy dresser, watercolours done by 
hand, china dog and rosy tin teacaddy. 
It is night neddying among the snug- 
geries of babies. 


There is more than a touch of strain 
in the last sentence, but on the whole, 
in spite of the tightly packed, heavily 
epitheted style that he used, Thomas did 
not attempt to make demands on Eng- 
lish that the language was unable to 
meet, a practice which drowned James 
Joyce in disastrous depths in Finnegan’s 
Wake. No contemporary British 
writer, except Mr. Christopher Fry, has 
shown such a rich, evocative pleasure 
in English as Dylan Thomas did 
when he wrote Under Milk Wood. It is 
not surprising that he told a friend that 
he delighted in doing it. 

I am inciined to think that Mr. T. S. 
Eliot knew no comparable ecstasy when 
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he worked on his latest play, The 
Confidential Clerk. This appears to 
have been a process during which this 
most modest of eminent authors almost 
put himself to school under Mr. E. 
Martin Browne and Mr. John Hayward. 
It is stated clearly enough in the pub- 
lished version that “the evolution of 
this play from the earliest draft to the 
final text, has been influenced at every 
stage by suggestions offered, and by 
objections raised by ” the two experts, 
and as the piece is now approaching its 
two hundred and fiftieth performance 
at the Lyric Theatre, the author and his 
consultants have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on its material 
success. The method of composition 
adopted by the author seems to 
indicate a marked lack both of self- 
confidence and of a strong creative 
impulse. A great many playwrights are 
not only ready but eager to seize upon 
friends or any other people with willing 
ears and read an act or two of the play 
in progress, but very few of them are 
prepared to use suggestions proffered 
for improvement or alteration. 

Mr. Eliot’s curious metrical farce on 
the subject of illegitimacy has been 
compiled in the laboured, relentless, 
repetitive manner of The Cocktail Party. 
The treatment is so ingenuous and 
sincere that it could give no offence to 
the most prudish Victorian among 
those who see or read it. Upon the 
stage, the skilful direction of Mr. 
Martin Browne and the memorable 
acting of a talented cast just manage to 
hold the attention, in spite of the no 
doubt deliberate absence of any magic, 
music, or memorable verses. Indeed 
the steady swish of the measured lines 
can exercise a kind of hypnotic and 
even soporific effect on the listener. 
There is no possible dramatic advan- 
tage in such a regularized method of 
dramatic composition, which has a 
distinctly damping and deadening effect. 


Mr. Eliot’s trump card is his unvarying 
sincerity. An impression of lightness 
and wit is lent to the representation by 
the resourceful acting of Miss Isabel 
Jeans, Mr. Peter Jones and Mr. Allan 
Webb and occasionally by their col- 
leagues, but these happy qualities are 
not to be found on the printed page. 
Once more, as in The Cocktail Party, 
the tedious practice of repetition crops 
up. It is almost always unfair to quote 
Mr. Eliot out of his context because he 
wins his audience by a species of 
enduring tenacity. He does not gain 
them by a sudden stroke of verbal 
legerdermain or dramatic bravura. 
When Sir Claude Mulhammer (What 
extraordinary names the dramatist 
uses!) explains some of his life-long 
difficulties to his wife, Lady Elizabeth, 
she replies: 


You’ve never talked like this to me 
before! 

Why haven’t you? I don’t suppose I 
understand 

And I know you don’t think I under- 
stand anything, 

And perhaps I don’t. But I wish you 
would talk 

Sometimes to me as if I did under- 
stand, 

And perhaps I might come to under- 
stand better. 

What did you want to do? 


No doubt the flat style is deliberate. 
but it is so flat that one wonders why 
the author bothered to use verse at all, 
It is almost all like this, like a journey 
across an uneventful stretch of the 
Middle West. Just once or twice this 
metrical farce touches the foothills. 
That is all. If the author had not been 
Mr. Eliot, if the piece had not been 
greeted with immoderate favour by 
dramatic critics, bemused, at the 
Edinburgh Festival, and if the play had 
not been so magnificently produced, 
staged, and acted, it is unlikely that it 
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would have lasted more than a week or 
two in a West End theatre or achieved 
the dignity of publication in book form. 
I hope that in his next play Mr. Eliot 
will tell his two advisers to wait outside 
the study and allow his muse to have its 
head. It will be fascinating to see where 
it takes him. 

Since he wrote the charming, sensi- 
tive novel, Portrait in a Mirror, Mr. 
Charles Morgan has allowed a por- 
tentous shade to hover over almost all 
his compositions in prose and verse. 
This is a pity, because whenever he 
keeps clear of philosophizing and, 
perhaps, regarding himself as a Novelist 
with a Message, Mr. Morgan can be a 
storyteller with an agreeable talent for 
narrative and a clear prose style. It is 
possible that he might benefit from the 
attentions of Messrs. E. Martin Browne 
and John Hayward. I am not sure that 
they would have approved of Mr. 
Morgan’s Preface to his new play, The 
Burning Glass. It is entitled simply 
“On Power Over Nature”’ and it 
contains some heavy stuff about 
“demonic forces,” the Immanent 
Will, atomic energy, Nature, Earth, 
and so on. This does not matter very 
much because the reader can skip it, 
except the sections about Christopher 
Terriford and his “ Burning Glass,” 
and move on hurriedly to Act I. I 
must confess that I began it without 
enthusiasm, although it was clear that 
the author had hit upon an important 
idea for stage treatment and that he 
intended to direct all his ability to put 
it over as powerfully as he was able. 

The mysterious powers of Machine 
Six could be employed to blot out a 
section of the world or to fertilize the 
desert places upon it. Some of the 
characters in this fable, the Prime 
Minister, Montague Winthrop, and 
Lord Henry Strait, who is on his 
personal staff, are almost worthy of the 
theme, but the Terriford family and the 
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lamentable Tony Lack, Christopher's 
second at the Unit, are afflicted with 
the literary habit of speech which can 
destroy almost every illusion of reality. 
These puppets of Mr. Morgan’s with 
their all too frequent quotes and their 
love of italics could ruin a sound play. 
Fortunately the author has kept his 
head enough to ensure that they do not 
quite do so. The Burning Glass carried 
me along.in the reading despite its 
blatant faults. I shall see it in the 
theatre as soon as possible. It should 
provide entertainment for reasonably 
civilized people, though not the deli- 
ciously ironical and enjoyable kind 
which is a feature of Miss Nancy 
Mitford’s Madame de Pompadour. 
Carlyle dismissed her as “‘ High rouged, 
unfortunate female, of whom it is not 
proper to speak without necessity,” but 
then the Scottish bear had a habit of 
making these scathing condemnations 
without sufficient reason. He was 
absurdly unjust to the former Madlle. 
Poisson who became the lover, friend, 
secretary and counsellor of Louis XV. 
With her brother, who became Marquis 
de Marigny, she had a definite influence 
upon the artistic activities of her time. 
Miss Mitford may not excel in getting 
her historical proportions exactly right. 
She has, as every biographer and 
historian must have, her own clear view 
of the central figure and her surround- 
ings. It is in line with that of the 
Pompadour’s friend Voltaire, who called 
her, when she was dead, “‘ Sincére et 
tendre Pompadour.” He had _ been 
much less kind when she was alive, but 
then no one would rank Voltaire high 
among the world’s polite men. 

Miss Mitford does not avoid the 
political and religious problems of the 
time, but she is at her best, as might be 
expected, when she writes of her 
heroine’s relationship with the king and 
his family, and of the Pompadour’s 
clever handling of problem after prob- 
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lem which threatened to knock her off 
her precarious perch. Readers may jib 
at the thought of a young and appa- 
rently happily married young woman, 
with a staunch, good husband, 
setting out to catch the king by a 
deliberate and carefully conducted cam- 
paign. Miss Mitford seems to have 
fallen in love with a Louis XV of her 
own creation, who has more than a little 
in common with Cinderella’s Prince 
Charming fifteen years or so after the 
celebrated episode of the slipper. 

Art may indeed have worked upon 
historical fact and given it a picturesque 
twist or two. This criticism has been 
made of a host of good biographical 
writers of the past, including Macaulay 
and Lytton Strachey. It has already 
been levelled at Miss Mitford. She has 
no undue need to worry. Madame de 
Pompadour is not only a most attractive 
book. It brings to life a number of 
brilliant people in a colourful epoch of 
history. One can only hope that 
Hollywood will not get its claws into 
the book. I should prefer to suggest 
it to M. Jean Cocteau for his first 
realistic film. 

Three American gentlemen, Messrs. 
Maule, Cane, and Friedman, have 
managed to assemble a selection of 
Sinclair Lewis’s miscellaneous writings 
in a book happily entitled The Man 
from Main Street. “ Red” Lewis was 
a boisterous, flamboyant character and 
a fearless writer. This book is worth 
obtaining for the superb Nobel Prize 
Address, “‘The American Fear of 
Literature,” given in 1930 when Lewis 
had been awarded the Literary Prize “‘for 
his vigorous and graphic art of descrip- 
tion and his ability to create, with wit 
and humour, new types of people.”” The 
awarders were recognizing a fine novelist 
and a humourist. Both these virtues 
season the pages of this good post- 
humous book. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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WATCHDOG OR POODLE ? 


Mr. BALFouR’sS POODLE. By Roy Jenkins. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


O long ago as the middle of the 19th 

century Walter Bagehot pointed out 
that the House of Lords is quite unfitted 
to be a principal safeguard against Revolu- 
tion, since in any conflict between the two 
Houses the issue would ultimately be 
resolved by the threatened use of the 
Royal Prerogative to create peers, as had 
been done on the occasion of the Reform 
Bill and of the Bill to ratify the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

This fact was well known to Con- 
servative leadership; indeed Bagehot sup- 
ports his thesis by quoting in extenso a 
very wise letter written in 1846 by Welling- 
ton to Derby, and the controversy of 
1906-1911 described in Mr. Jenkins’s new 
book is very little more, in essence, than a 
commentary on the complete accuracy of 
Bagehot’s analysis. In the ultimate resort 
a popular Government with a majority in 
the Commons will not allow itself to be 
thwarted by the peers. By the same token, 
the Crown will in fact always yield to 
formal advice from such a Government to 
exercise the power of creation, however 
wrongheaded and even unconstitutional 
such exercise may be thought at the time. 
The real and only sanction to prevent 
abuse of the Prerogative, despite the 
learning of some constitutional experts 
who have expressed views to the contrary, 
is the shock to public opinion which would 
be administered by a massive creation of 
peers for a particular purpose. 

How serious such a shock would have 
been is clearly demonstrated by the 
extreme reluctance of the Liberals to take 
this course after the rejection of the 
Budget of 1909 and the delusion, har- 
boured by many Conservatives to the 
last, that the threat was a bluff which, if 
called, would never have been redeemed. 
Mr. Jenkins describes the tortuous, but 
amusing, course of this crisis in a book 
which is both readable and—despite the 
political activities of the author—of really 
remarkable objectivity. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Jenkins’s 


philosophy lets him down. Owing per- 
haps to his Left-wing preconceptions he 
fails really to formulate, and therefore 
makes no adequate attempt to answer, 
the two most puzzling questions to which 
the story gives rise. 

The first is, why, if the necessarily sub- 
ordinate role of the House of Lords was 
fully appreciated by Conservative leader- 
ship in the 19th century, Mr. Balfour, as 
leader of the Party, should have allowed 


it in 1906 to fall into the trap not merely’ 


of challenging the Liberal majority, but 
even of rejecting a Budget—a step un- 
precedented, almost, since Lancastrian 
times—which, as Balfour of Burleigh cor- 
rectly argued, was calculated to “ offend 
the deeper Conservative instincts of the 
country.” 

This was all the more surprising because 
the danger of acting in this manner had 
from the first been clearly apparent to 
Mr. Balfour himself. Immediately after 
the election, he had written to Lans- 
downe: 


There has certainly never been a period 
in our history in which the House of Lords 
will be called upon to play a part at once 
so important, so delicate, and so difficult. 

. I conjecture that the Government 
method of carrying out their legislative 
work will be this: they will bring in Bills 

| in a much more extreme form than the 
moderate members of their Cabinet prob- 
ably approve. The moderate members will 
trust to the House of Lords cutting out or 
modifying the most outrageous provisions. 
The left wing on the other hand, while 
looking forward to the same result, will be 
consoled by the reflection . . . that they will 
be gradually accumulating a case against 
the Upper House, and that they will be able 
to appeal at the next election for a mandate 
to modify its Constitution. This scheme is 
an ingenious one, and it will be our business 
to defeat it as far as we can. 


How could a man who saw the situation 
thus clearly have allowed himself and his 
followers to be jockeyed into the very 
position he had so carefully defined ? 

The real explanation of the disregard by 
the Conservative Party of all the wise 
precepts of its leaders since the Reform 
Bill lies in a weakness of our Constitu- 
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tion which has not so far been removed. 

All the experience of the 20th century 
has demonstrated that the fear that aa 
organized minority, elected to power on a 
wave of popular emotion, might misuse 
its position in order to tyrannize over the 
unorganized majority, is no idle terro:, 
and if in fact the Conservatives were 
wrong in seeing the Liberal Party of 1906 
as the Great Destroyer of British Liberties, 
and patently absurd in trusting to the 
House of Lords to defend them against it, 
they were, if anything, in advance of their 
time both in seeing the magnitude of the 
danger and the necessity for combating 
it. It is, perhaps, too much to expect 
that they would divine at once that the 
real, and perhaps the only, sanction against 
such misuse lies in the force of public 
opinion, and that no constitutional safe- 
guards, however ingenious, are really 
sufficient to achieve this purpose. 

This was little appreciated in 1906. 
What was seen, and seen correctly, was 
the immense power of government en- 
joyed by a Cabinet controlling a majority 
in the Lower House. Such a Government 
is to no small degree an elected dictator- 
ship, since the power of Parliament 
dominated by such a Government, and 
backed in the country by a party organiza- 
tion, is legally unrestricted, and politically 
almost irresistible. Yet this very power 
has been a condition of Britain’s survival 
in the 20th century. Democracies have 
perished from frustration, but seldom by 
their own strength. 

This, however, in itself is something of a 
paradox, since the very strength which 
preserves it appears at first sight to make 
our government less democratic, and this 
paradox is accentuated by the peculiar 
features of our electoral system. Our 
elected dictatorship is not majority rule, 
but the rule of the largest organized 
minority, tempered only by the pressure 
on Government time in the House of 
Commons, the right of the Opposition to 
make criticisms, and the power of an 
apparently decreasing number of floating 
voters to transfer their allegiance at a 
maximum of once every five, or, in 1906, 
once every seven years. 
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This paradox was accentuated by the 
result of the election of 1906, which 
produced the first of the great modern 
Parliamentary landslides. As we now 
know, the conditions which made for 
such a landslide were reproduced later 
in 1931 and in 1945. But their first 
occurrence was a portent for those who 
beheld it. In each of the three cases a 
Parliament was elected in a momentary 
revulsion of feeling against a previous 
Government, which did not last long 
enough at its moment of greatest intensity 
to make the Parliament which resulted 
truly representative of public opinion for 
long after polling day. Even on our own 
electoral assumptions, which all are not 
willing to accept, on each occasion the 
Opposition has been grossly under-repre- 
sented for the greater part of the Parlia- 
ment’s life. In these circumstances it is 
not remarkable that, when such conditions 
appeared for the first time, men looked 
about for some protection against the 
majority in the Commons. 

Even now the anomaly of the situation 
has not been resolved, for the only device 
(some form of proportional representa- 
tion) which could partly resolve it has 
failed, and, at least in the opinion of most 
observers, rightly failed, to win popular 
support. In 1906, all this was in the 
future, and, faced for the first time with 
a great radical landslide, the Conservative 
Opposition turned to the legitimate and 
immemorial organ of the Constitution 
which seemed to them to be designed by 
the wisdom of our ancestors as the 
natural counterpoise to the unbalance of 
our electoral system. 

Unhappily the House of Lords is, as 
Bagehot showed, quite unfitted for this 
role. The fact that it is hereditary is not 
in itself fatal, although no serious body of 
opinion has ever pretended that its 
hereditary character can be fully 
defended on theoretical grounds, at least 
under modern conditions of taxation. 
The fatal defect of the House is that, as 
at present constituted, it is not and never 
can be impartial. On the contrary, 
however responsible and _ public-spirited 
the present House of Lords may be, it is 
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permanently, passionately, profoundly, yet 
honestly partisan—so honestly, in fact, 
that it is quite incapable of estimating the 
true extent of its partisanship. As at 
present constituted, it is and must remain 
an organ of Conservative opinion, al- 
though not necessarily—as Lloyd George 
implied when he called it Mr. -Balfour’s 
poodle—of the Conservative Party 
machine or the Conservative leader. How- 


‘ever radical in origin before three genera- 


tions pass, its membership gravitates to the 
Right as naturally as elvers to the Sargasso 
sea. To be effective, a counterpoise must 
be accepted, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has come to be accepted, as 
independent of the ordinary party conflict 
and above it, or at least as representing, as 
does the Senate, a different cross-section of 
opinion. An hereditary House of Lords 
does not fulfil either of these conditions, 
and it is therefore inevitable that a radical 
majority in the Commons, if provoked, 
will use against it the weapon which, as 
Bagehot showed, lies ready to their grasp. 

Yet even odder in its way than the folly 
of the Tories, and in some ways more 
disastrous, was the slowness of Asquith in 
perceiving and pursuing to its logical 
conclusion, the remedy which Bagehot 
pronounced to be the inevitable course. 
This is the second of the two puzzling 
issues raised by the crisis, and it is a little 
surprising that Mr. Jenkins’s book, with 
all its acuteness, fails to make a criticism 
which surely leaps to the eye. 

Faced with a deliberate challenge to its 
authority, the only logical procedure for a 
Government armed with a sufficient man- 
date, is, as Bagehot observed, to proceed, 
after adequate warning, to a wholesale 
creation of peers. It is, of course, true 
that such a creation of hereditary peerages 
would be inconvenient, and extremely 
unpopular. But it is not impossible nor, 
in proper circumstances, unreasonable. 
Moreover, as Bagehot also pointed out, 
the obvious and “almost perfect ’’ ex- 
pedient for the future is to pass legislation 
for the reform of the House of Lords by 
resorting to the creation of Life Peerages, 
as Palmerston attempted to do without 
legislation in 1855. This would gradually 
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reduce the numbers of the House of Lords 
to manageable proportions and to some 
extent limit progressively its ultra-Con- 
servative tendencies. 

If Asquith had appreciated this immedi- 
ately after the rejection of the Budget of 
1909, or immediately after the election 
following that rejection, the events of 1911 
show quite clearly that the Lords must 
have capitulated to almost any legislation 
without the creation of substantial num- 
bers of new peers. If they had not, a list 
of 249 names found amongst Asquith’s 
papers immediately after his death shows 
how little the peerage had to fear that 
action, even on this scale, would reduce 
the high personal qualifications of its 
members. 

Yet, in the ultimate resort, if it was right 
to threaten the creation of peers to pass 
the Parliament Act, as Asquith did, it 
would have been equally right to threaten 
the creation of peers to pass the legislation 
which the Parliament Act was designed to 
force through; and this Asquith shrank 
from doing. This means that the Parlia- 
ment Act was always unnecessary, and 
that the correct course was to press 
through the passage of the Home Rule Bill 
in 1911 instead. Whilst I must confess 
myself an unrepentant Unionist on the 
Irish question, one thing is perfectly plain. 
If Home Rule was right it would have been 
infinitely advantageous if it were possible 
to pass it without civil war in 1911 instead 
of in 1914. As it was, we had the worst of 
all worlds. We did not avoid Home Rule, 
yet, owing to the Parliament Act, we had 
it so late that we lost the twenty-six 
counties altogether, and we suffered at the 
same time a shock to our constitutional 
continuity at least as serious in its way as 
the Hanoverian succession. Moreover, 
this shock served no useful purpose and 
retained the House of Lords in the same 
exceptionable form in which it gave rise 
to the crisis—its weakness a perpetual 
source of irritation to Conservatives, its 
composition a never-failing, if partly 
imaginary, grievance to Left-wingers. Mr. 
Lloyd George was correct in saying that 
the House of Lords is not the watchdog 
of the Constitution, but wrong in claiming 
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that it is the poodle of the Conservative 
Party leader. Rather it is a respectable, 
but ancient, pointer, incapable of biting, 
still doing some useful work, used: by the 
Conservative Party to mark its game in 
some of the home coverts, and dressed up 
regularly every Christmas by Radicals and 
Socialists to take the part of the wolf in 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

It is difficult not to conclude that 
Asquith was at least as much obsessed 
by the mystique of the hereditary system 
as the Tories, and that the reason why the 
Parliament Bill was given precedence over 
Home Rule, and why the composition of 
the House of Lords has remained un- 
altered ever since, has been the preference 
of all parties for a fine piece of dignified 
pageantry even at the cost of a little 
constitutional inefficiency and personal in- 
justice. Moreover, it might be argued 
that the peculiar Providence which seems 
to preside over the destinies of this island 
did not: wish the clash over Home Rule 
to develop in the Summer of 1911, but 
rather in the Summer of 1914, when the 
threat of civil war, which it undoubtedly 
involved, could be effectually quenched in 
a national unity temporarily created by 
the outbreak of a wider conflict. On the 
accident of a great man’s obtuseness the 
ultimate fate of nations may be found to 
depend. In this sense the House of Lords 
was not Mr. Balfour’s, but Mr. Asquith’s, 
poodle. HAILSHAM. 


MEN AND BEASTS 


ANIMALS, MEN AND Mytus. A History 
of the Influence of Animals on 
Civilization and Culture. By Morus 
(Richard Lewinsohn). Gollancz. 21s. 
HIS lavishly and amusingly illustrated 
book, translated from the German, is 

in the tradition of the compendia of know- 

ledge more familiar once than now. It 
would have been enjoyed by Pliny the 

Eldcr and Conrad Gesner and Bar- 

tholemew Anglicus and Topsell. Unlike 

these, Morus includes among his bestiary 
the arch-animal, Man; the. book, in fact, 
is about man’s relations with the other 

animals from the earliest times. It is a 

fascinating subject, which has not, so far 
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as I know, been attempted before, and 
Morus’s sweep and grasp of space and 
time is on the Wellsian scale. It is the 
story of how man, that eccentric animal, 
has risen to a dominant place among 
other forms of animate life, establishing a 
kind of anthroparchy, and using his 
fellow creatures for his needs. 

Beginning with the pre-historic stage, 
before man had differentiated himself 
from the others, it deals with the peculiar, 
gigantic and somewhat foolish creatures 
which roved the uncomfortable world, 
suffered ever and anon a mass mortality 
(cause unknown), and were succeeded by 
other beings, also huge, peculiar, and 
somewhat foolish. Gradually among them 
rose that “unusually treacherous and 
destructive animal, man,” the ruthless 
murderer who pursued and exterminated 
his kind. The long hunt for the first 
recognizable traces of this destructive 
creature among the fossils and relics 
scattered over the earth is briefly described ; 
Eoanthropos from Piltdown, with his well- 
developed skull and apish jaw, keeps his 
place among the rest. 

But the real subject of this book cannot, 
of course, be tackled until man has set 
himself up above his fellow-creatures and 
begun to look on them as the lower 
orders, to be used according to his will: 
“the aims of a single species would 
become world law.” 

The whole affair thereafter must be 
seen as very rum. Here were all these 
strong, agile, voracious, untamed beings, 
mastered by this weak, low-browed, 
vulnerable creature, clumsy of movement, 
feeble of limb, almost without natural 
defences, endowed only with the remark- 
able gelatinous mass called the brain (how 
he came by so much of it has never been 
explained), who proceeded to make 
weapons, hunt and devour the powerful 
but unintellectual creatures by whom he 
was surrounded, keep some of them to 
work for him, others for pets, others for 
gods, some to supply him with milk, clothes 
honey and eggs, some to defend him, 
some to carry him about. For these 
purposes he was able gradually to subdue 
the temperaments of many of them, 
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change their habits, attach them to the 
human race. Particularly this treatment 
succeeded with dogs and horses. The dog, 
writes Morus, is man’s oldest companion; 
beginning by helping in the chase, he 
graduated into domestic pet, and a great 
deal sooner, by the way, than Morus gives 
us to understand. He says that in anti- 
quity, and until well into the middle ages, 
the dog was “a proletarian among the 
domestic animals,” and held in low 
regard; the beggar’s companion, kept 
among the servants, not in the manor 
house. This seems inaccurate; so long 
ago as the 7th century B.c. the Sybarites, 
those fastidiously elegant people, used to 
lead about little Maltese pet dogs; Roman 
ladies kept them, and surely Odysseus’ dog, 
the only creature which recognized him 
after his ten years’ absence, cannot only 
have been his companion in the chase. 
The Pompeii villas were, it seems, full of 
house-dogs (including the mosaic Cave 
Canem yapper on his chain). Il-regarded 
in the East, the dog in Europe was very 
early adopted as friend and house-mate; 
Pliny has many stories of loving and 
faithful Greek and Roman dogs, who 
starved themselves to death after their 
masters died, leaped upon their funeral 
pyres, followed them into prison, swam 
out to rescue them from drowning; they 
are the only beasts, said Pliny, who know 
their master and all of his house. To be 
sure the names “dog” and “ bitch” 
were applied to human beings with a 
pejorative implication, but so they are 
now, when dogs are idolized pets. 

But man’s relations with his domestic 
animals are only a very small part of this 
book. Turning the pages, one finds 
sections on animals in religion, in fable, 
satire and literature, as types, in battle, 
in sport, in the chase, in art (the beginning 
of animal portraiture is given surely too 
late a date), in medicine, in heraldry, as 
sources of clothes and food. There are 
fascinating discursions on the characters 
and souls of animals (some writers have 
pronounced them of higher morality than 
men, and as likely to possess souls); on 
animals in balloons; on circuses and zoos; 
on carrier pigeons and calculating horses; 
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on breeding rare animals; on the discovery 
of new animals in far lands; on species; on 
evolution; on animal transport; on the 
future of animals, which will, says the 
writer, depend more and more on the 
will of man. The picture of the extra- 
ordinary rise of anthropos, fighting his 
way to dominance over the menacing 
world of creatures that ambience his 
brief and frail life, developing gradually 
and imperfectly a sense of responsibility 
and humanity towards these less gifted 
brethren whom he uses for his needs, is 
here set out, with over a hundred fascina- 
ting illustrations from all periods. For 
such an ambitious and romantic book one 
forgives a few slapdash statements, a few 
mistakes in science or history, more 
omissions, and a rather loose and rambling 
shape. It is a storehouse of entertaining 
information and speculation for anyone 
who cares for the subject. 


Rose MACAULAY. 
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THE BANDIT ON THE BILLIARD TABLE. By 
Alan Ross. Photographs by A. 
Costa. Derek Verschoyle. 25s. 


UT for the explanation thoughtfully 

provided in the preface, the rather 
Saroyanesque title of this third volume of 
a trilogy on Mediterranean themes would 
seem intentionally flippant or misleading. 
The reference, it appears, is twofold: 
first, to the number and great usage of 
billiard tables in Sardinia, which struck 
the author as a significant detail when he 
travelled through the island in the summer 
of 1952; secondly, to the flat billiard-table 
plains in the Sardinian hinterland, which 
have recently become a productive theatre 
of operations for the bandits who normally 
live in the remoter peaks of the Gennar- 
gentu and Limbara ranges. The title, 
then, has a precise meaning, but for all 
that it is hardly applicable to the text that 
follows. 
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The skeletal click of billiard balls re- 
curring like the interrupted progress of a 
ghost down the garlic- and lentil-laden 
corridors of fly-blown provincial hotels is 
no doubt as symbolic as the ubiquitous 
D.D.T. stamp bearing evidence of the 
American-financed campaign against the 
local intemperie. But the bandits, after 
making their bow on the title-page, 
remain discreetly in the background 
during the narrative. Had they been 
more obtrusive, had Mr. Ross, for in- 
stance, been seized by them and held to 
ransom, his journey might have yielded a 
modern Roi des Montagnes. Happily 
uneventful, it provided instead the material 
for an unusually rewarding travel book. 
In 1942, while reading Nelson’s letters 
in the wardroom of a destroyer on mono- 
tonous convoy duty between Iceland and 
Murmansk, Mr. Ross first became fas- 
cinated by the Mediterranean anchorages 
of Nelson’s fleet, which in the grey iso- 
lation of the Arctic and North Seas 
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seemed to promise “all the haunting 
magic of bays on some island, lixe 


Atlantis, long since swept away by the |; 


waves.” Ten years later he was able io 
put that promise to the test when he 
anchored himself in Agincourt Sound 
(Nelson’s own name for the roads between 
Sardinia and the Maddalena Islands 
lying in the Straits of Bonifacio) which 
provided not only a point of departure 
but also a purpose for the journey here 
described. 

The picture that Mr. Ross gives of 
Sardinia has something in common with a 
first-rate cinematographic travelogue. His 
visit was inevitably brief, so that the 
towns and villages he passed through form 
a series of images which succeed each other 
as rapidly as the separate shots of a film, 
but a film accompanied by a brilliantly 
evocative commentary. Through his eyes 
we can see the pine trees “circling the 
bald tops of buildings like hair round a 
tonsure”’; the glow of sunset “ fading 
like transfers off the wharfside houses ”’; 
and sailing boats ‘“ with dawn on their 
sails like a painted colour’; and it is only 
because our senses are lulled by the 
pleasure of such felicitous language that 
we feel the occasional shock of an un- 
expectedly trite phrase such as “‘a bus 
packed like a tin of sardines.” 

Mr. Ross is particularly successful in 
mitigating the romantic qualities of an 
island almost as remote in time and space 
as Crete by laying subtle emphasis on its 
more commonplace and less attractive 
aspects. These are bound to become 
increasingly apparent in the present period 
of regeneration, during which agriculture 
and industry are being revived on scientific 
lines designed to give Sardinia “‘ a second 
chance’; and Mr. Ross is careful not to 
overlook their existence or underrate their 
importance. The peasants in their national 
dress are flanked by companions of a less 
picturesque appearance—merchants and 
commercial travellers wearing crushed 
linen suits and carrying mock-leather 
brief-cases; the cottages of the contadini 
are sometimes overshadowed by blocks of 
flats inspired by Corbusier; and the silence 
of the Mediterranean night is disturbed 
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not only by the clash of those ever-present 
billiard balls but also by the rattle of trams 
and the roar of countless Vespa exhausts. 

Had Mr. Ross had time to tramp on 
foot to the outlaying villages which his 
predecessor John Warre Tyndale visited 
in 1843, he could have added still further 
to his collection of amusing local char- 
acters. Travelling in a less leisurely 
manner, he brings the landscape to life 
by populating it instead with the figures 
associated with it in the past. And this 
adroitly contrived historical survey gives 
his narrative the additional value of a 
Guide du Touriste Lettré. 

XAN FIELDING. 
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BLESS THIS House. Norah Lofts. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

THE ROGUE FROM PapDUA. Jay Williams. 
Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 

PERDU AND HIS FATHER. Paride Rombi. 
Hart Davies. 10s. 6d. 

THE YOUNGER SON. Doreen Wallace. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

WILLOUGHBY CARTER. Humphrey 
Pakington. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

THAT YEW TREE’S SHADE. Cyril Hare. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


HE Elizabethan house on the dust 
cover of Miss Lofts’s book is, as may 
be guessed from the title, the focus of 
her story. Merravay in Norfolk was 
built when the first Elizabeth was queen 
for a certain Thomas Rowhedge. In the 
end, when the second Elizabeth is on the 
throne, it comes back to another Thomas 
Rowhedge, who may, or may not, be kin to 
that Thomas who went sailing to Virginia 
so long ago. Between these two, we have 
the story of the house and its fortunes; 
how it went from Rowhedges to Why- 
marks in the civil war, how it came back 
and changed hands again and again until 
at last after the second world war a 
young couple buy it for a song and 
attempt to run it as a guest house cum 
country club. 
Miss Lofts manages to keep both the 
historic and the romantic continuity 
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The Royal 
Society of Arts 


1754-1954 


DEREK HUDSON and 
KENNETH W. LUCKHURST 


With a Foreword by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
Introduction by the Earl of Radnor 


The Society’s record makes a fascina- 
ting story, adventurous, historically 
important and often highly enter- 
taining. It is essentially an English 
society whose public-spirited and 
pioneering endeavours through two 
hundred years have affected the 
lives of every English citizen. With 
Hilustrations. 30s. net. 


The Exploits of 
Sherlock Holmes 


ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE & 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 


12 new stories of the world’s most 
famous detective, based on cases 
mentioned by Dr. Watson but never 
recorded by him. 12s. 6d. net. 


George Herbert 
MARGARET BOTTRALL 


George Herbert has too often been 
regarded as a minor metaphysical 
poet, one of Donne’s disciples who 
confined himself to hymns and sacred 
verse. Mrs. Bottrall’s conclusion is 
that Herbert was fired less by the 
example of John Donne than by the 
paradoxical nature of Christianity 
itself. 15s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Douglas Jerrold 


A challenging response to Professor 
Arnold Toynbee’s B.B.C. Reith Lec- 
tures, The World and the West. 6s. 


“The Professor’s arguments can be 
riddled like an old sieve ...the task 
has been admirably performed by Mr. 
Jerrold.” —Daily Mail. 


One of the recent issues in the new 
Crown 8vo. EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Macaulay’s 
History of England 


With new introduction by Douglas 
Jerrold. 2,450 pages giving in its 
entirety this great work, which is not 
otherwise available to the general 
reader. 4 vols. 7s. each. 


New Books 
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Gregorio Maranén 
A detailed study by Spain’s leading bio- 
grapher, historian and physician, of the 
sixteenth-century Spanish traitor, based on 
unpublished and neglected documents. 
Royal octavo, illustrated. 42s. 


THE LEGACY OF LUTHER 


Martin Luther and the Reformation in the estimation 
of the German Lutherans from Luther’s death to the 
beginning of the age of Goethe 


E. W. Zeeden 
In this important and scholarly work, Dr. 
Zeeden traces the many divergent trends of 
Lutheranism right from their source. 
Demy octavo, illustrated. 25s. 


ESSAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
Salvador de Madariaga 


In this collection of essays Don Salvador 
applies his devastating powers of reasoning, 
tempered with his usual wit and urbanity, 
to a variety of subjects of great topical in- 
terest. Demy octavo. 15s. (April 30th) 
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without straining probability: she is a 
story teller of very great skill who suc- 
ceeds in providing something of social 
significance as well as_ entertainment 
value in every episode. If I have any 
unfavourable criticism of her book it is 
that of the genre; the episodic plan does 
not allow for much development of 
character and many of the people are 
sufficiently interesting for the reader to 
want to know more of them. 

The Rogue of Padua is a picaresque novel 
centring round Arminius, a wandering 
scholar who comes back to his native Ger- 
many with the intention of living by his 
very nimble wits. It is the time of the peas- 
ants revolt when, inflamed by misgovern- 
ment and Lutheran theology the whole of 
Germany was in a ferment. Arriving at 
Heilbronn, Arminius poses successively 
as a beggar, a nobleman and an emissary 
of all sides and in its swift passage from 
jocularity to brutality the book is typical 
of its period. Few of the characters 
invite much sympathy, the exceptions 
being a Lutheran printer and an agnostic 
Jew, but action and excitement are con- 
tinuous. 

Perdu and his Father, a short book 
by Paride Rombi, brilliantly translated 
by Henry Reed. It is set in a_back- 
ward, poverty-stricken region of Sardinia, 
a type of setting with which Silone and 
Carlo Levi have made us familiar. Perdu 
is the illegitimate child of Angiuledda 
Vargiu, a servant girl, and he has been 
brought up by his grandfather Manueli. 
He longs for the father he does not know 
and when his mother makes a belated 
marriage with a man many years her 
senior who is kind to Perdu, it would 
seem as though his search is ended. But 
tragedy strikes like lightning and when 
the knowledge that he has always sought 
comes to him at last, it is so horrible that 
it destroys him. The gravity and simplicity 
of the writing, the Italian sense of the 
dignity of humanity in its worst excesses 
and its careful recording of any moments 
of grace or joy, give a harsh beauty to a 
story which is horribly painful but, 
unquestionably, a short masterpiece. 

Doreen Wallace in The Younger Son 
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tells the story of the changing years of 
the twentieth century as they affected the 
family of Albert Stannard, a_ tenant 
farmer in Suffolk. Albert Stannard is a 
reminder that less than half a century ago 
the exhausting toil of husbandry left a man 
no time or taste to cultivate mind or man- 
ners, While his wife and daughters were un- 
paid drudges. When Albert’s wife dies, his 
two elder daughters decide that they are 
not going to step into her shoes, so 
Albert has, very reluctantly, to engage a 
paid housekeeper. Harold, his eldest 
son, comes back from the 1914 war and 
quarrels with his father, leaving Ben, the 
younger son, and Mary, the youngest 
daughter, to grapple with Albert’s con- 
ceptions of farming and human relation- 
ships. Although Albert made money in 
the first world war and was able to buy, 
on a mortgage, the land he had farmed so 
long, the collapse of the guaranteed mar- 
ket and the steadily rising wage level 
almost ruined him. Miss Doreen Wallace 
writes of what she knows at first hand; 
the detail and the turns of Suffolk dialect 
are delightful and anyone who regards 
farming as a “feather bed” might well 
be given this excellent book. 

Where would the English novel be 
without snobbery? What delightful 
passages from the masters we should have 
to forego if our society had not been 
graded into those exquisite shadings 
where innumerable shibboleths of man- 
ner, speech and ways of living placed 
you remorselessly where you belonged. 
Mr. Humphrey Pakington describes with 
a nice irony how Emily Carter, wife of 
James Carter, one of those small business 
men who were the backbone of Victorian 
England, decided to make her son .a 
gentleman. The method is tried and true: 
he must be called Willoughby not James 
(though it would be the other way round 
now): he must be Church not Chapel, he 
must go to a public, not a grammar, 
school and he must enter a profession— 
medicine—not his father’s business. 
Willoughby is a likeable chap; more 
Sensitive than Emily he does not have 
the ‘same joy in the pursuit of social 
advantage, but because he is a like- 
able fellow and because the whole 


edifice is beginning to crack as the nine- 
teenth century runs out, he is able to 
succeed. This is a very agreeable novel. 

Mr. Cyril Hare’s fans will not need to be 
told how agreeable and well-mannered is 
That Yew Tree’s Shade. That excellent 
lawyer, Mr. Pettigrew, has retired to 
Yew Hill, a national beauty spot and 
from his vantage point overlooking the 
village he has a grandstand view of 
everything that goes on. Mrs. Pink, one 
of those worthy women indispensable 
to village life, is found murdered and it is 
disclosed that the supposed poor widow 
whom her odious landlord had tried 
unsuccessfully to evict was a very wealthy 
woman indeed. Other strange fauna in 
the district include a divorcée, her gang- 
ling, uncomfortable son, a failed chicken 
farmer named Wendon who has come 
down in the world, and a fraudulent 
financier named Humphrey Rose who has 
just been let out of prison. 

RuBy MILLAR. 


EKLEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


India and 
the Awakening East 
A woman of vivid § and 
provocative personality Mrs. 
Roosevelt reports in a shrewd 
and incisive manner on a recent 
journey through the East. The 
resulting book amuses, informs 
and alarms. With 34 illustra- 
tions and endpaper maps. 15s. 


WALTER 
GREENWOOD 
What Everybody Wants 


A novel of village life in Tre- 
looe, already memorable to — 
admirers of So Brief the Spring. 
With consummate skill the 
author of Love on the Dole weaves 
a varied and amusing picture of 
toiling humanity. 12s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON 
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N Catherine the Great and Other Studies 
(Longmans. 2ls.), Dr. G. P. Gooch 
presents an excellent hundred-page bio- 
graphy of Catherine as well as papers on 
Four French Salons, on Voltaire as 
Historian, and on Bismarck’s Legacy. 
* * * 

Sir Charles Tennyson’s Six Tennyson 
Essays (Cassell. 15s.), deal with the 
poet’s politics, religion, versification, hu- 
mour, and narrative powers. An excellent 
book of appreciative criticism. 

* * * 

The development of the alphabet from 
Roman times to the present day is traced 
in Alphabets (Batsford. 30s.) by Laurence 
Scarfe. The book is beautifully produced 
and Mr. Scarfe has done his work with 
great skill. 

* * * 

Two-Gun Cohen (Cape. 16s.) is the title 

of a book on the career of the legendary 
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general of the Chinese National Army by 
Commander Charles Drage. It does not 
appear to be altogether worthy of a 
remarkable character. 

* * * 

The history of a calamitous enterprise 
is told by Captain Mochitsura Hashimoto 
in Sunk: The Story of the Japanese Sub- 
marine Fleet, 1942-1945 (Cassell. 15s.). 
The author’s account is modest and factual. 

* * * 

Two interesting books on life behind the 
Iron Curtain have just appeared. Close 
Contact (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d) 
describes most readably the experiences of 
Brigadier C. H. Dewhurst when he was 
in daily touch with the Russians ‘as Chief 
of the British Mission to the Soviet Forces 
in Eastern Germany. There is an astonish- 
ing chapter on the death of Stalin. Mrs. 
Lydia Kirk’s Postmarked Moscow (Duck- 
worth. 18s.) gives the day-to-day life of 
the wife of the American Ambassador to 
Moscow from 1949 to 1952. It seems to 
be aimed especially at women readers. 

* * * 

In the steps of Aristotle, Virgil and 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Mr. Gilbert Nixon 
now presents The World of Bees (Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d.), capably illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Smith. A sensible introduction to 
a large and fascinating subject. 

* * * 


The firm of Robert Hale Ltd. continues 
to devote considerable attention to real 
life stories of Travel and Adventure and 
to Topographical books, which are usually 
superbly illustrated. Their new “ Regional 
Book” is The Mendips (18s.) by A. W. 
Coysh, E. J. Mason and V. Waite, who 
skilfully combine a large knowledge of 
their subject with great enthusiasm for it. 
A reissue of Alan Bloom’s admirable 
The Fens (18s.) appears with it. In Labra- 
dor Nurse (16s.) Miss B. J. Banfill describes 
with a pleasant pen several years of work 
at the Grenfell Mission Station at Mutton 
Bay. 

* * * 


Sir Mirza Ismail’s My Public Life (Allen 


and 
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and Unwin. 
his work in Mysore, Jaipur and Hydera- 
bad, and at the Indian Round Table 
Conference before the India Act of 1935. 


18s.) deals effectively with 


* * * 


Emmanuel Royidis, a Greek who died 
in 1904, was the author of an astonishing 
best seller, which created a sensation. 
His book, Pope Joan (Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.), 
tells the story of an Englishwoman who is 
said to have ruled Christendom in the 
9th century for over two years as Pope 
John VII. Mr. Lawrence Durrell has 
done an excellent translation of a scan- 
dalous and amusing book. 


* * * 


Cocteau on the Film (Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 
is described as ‘‘ a conversation recorded 
by André Fraigneau.”’ M. Cocteau took 
a liberal view of his role. He is a most 
engaging talker and he has spoken in this 
book as an artist who has worked in 
several artistic forms. E.G. 


RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 

N his valuable and interesting book, 

The Interpretation of Music, just issued, 
Thurston Dart tells us that “‘the tone 
colour of a late eighteenth-century harpsi- 
chord was not very different from that of 
a contemporary fortepiano.” It so hap- 
pens that Parlophone have produced a 
disc, this month, which enables one to 


‘compare the two instruments in a Concerto 


in E Flat by C. P. E. Bach in which the 
soloists are Lionel Salter (fortepiano) and 
George Malcolm (harpsichord) with Karl 
Haas conducting the London Baroque 
Ensemble. The music is delightful and, 
for good measure, there is, on the reverse, 
the splendid Concerto in C Minor for two 
harpsichords by J. S. Bach, familiar on 
pianos in the concert hall, but gaining 
greatly in clarity in its proper medium, 
especially in the lovely slow movement. 
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The soloists are Lionel Salter and Charles 
Spinks (Parlophone PMAI1009). _ Para- 
doxically, three pianos, in Bach’s C Major 
Concerto, sound better than three harpsi- 
chords from the point of view of clarity: 
and it is good to have the Concerto, 
previously issued on S.P. (played by 
Edwin Fischer, Ronald Smith and Denis 
Matthews, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra), on L.P., with a lovely per- 
formance of Schubert’s Moments Musi- 
caux, op. 94, by Fischer on the reverse 
(H.M.V. ALP1103). There have been 
times when one has found the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “No. 4” inter- 
minable: but Krips, with the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, induces no 
such feeling and gives a really fine per- 
formance of the work, and one that is very 
well recorded (Decca LXT2874). Van 
Beinum, with the same orchestra, has 
newly recorded the Four Sea Interludes 
and Passacaglia from Peter Grimes, to 
which he adds his first recording of The 
Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra 
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(Decca LXT2886). The didactic purpose 
of this last piece can be ignored by the 
not so young persons in the sheer delight 
of following the flights of Britten’s lively 
imagination, and in his brilliant summing 
up of the whole matter in the final fugue, 
combining Purcell’s tune with his own 
fugue subject. It is platitudinous now to 
say that Britten has not yet surpassed his 
achievement in Peter Grimes, but it is 
none the less true. The IJnterludes and 
Passacaglia can stand among the finest 
music of our time. Performance and 
recording are first-rate. 

Couplings of sides are not always intelli- 
gent, but I give full marks to the one that 
gives us the Third Piano Concertos of Bartok 
and Prokofief. The pianist is that fine artist 
Julius Katchen, with Ansermet conducting 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra. 

The Bartok Concerto is in the gentler 
mood of his last years (he died before 
scoring the last seventeen bars and it is his 
last virtually complete work) and is rated 
slightly below its two predecessors by the 
critics. Its greater accessibility will, how- 
ever, recommend it to the ordinary music 
lover. The Prokofief, in my view, is 
its composer’s best work in this medium, 
both tuneful and witty. Playing and 
recording are superb; this disc is one of 
the most enjoyable I have heard in recent 
months (Decca LXT2894). The orchestral 
transcription of Beethoven’s Septet, at 
any rate as played by Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Orchestra, is an emphatic success: 
on the reverse the great conductor gives a 
performance of Cherubini’s one sym- 
phony (D major) which would surely have 
delighted Beethoven, who thought so 
highly of his music. The recording on 
both sides is excellent (H.M.V. ALP1106). 
Also recommended, an affectionate per- 
formance, by Dame Myra Hess, of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, with Schwarz 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra: well 
recorded (H.M.V. BLP1039). 


Chamber Music 


Maurice Gendron and Jean Francaix, a 
well matched team, give a most beguiling 
performance of Schubert’s “‘ Arpeggione ” 
Sonata, with some small pieces by Schu- 
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mann on the reverse, including the 
Fantasiestiicke, op. 73, originally composed 
for clarinet and piano, but more effective, 
| think, on the cello (Decca LXT2857). 
Boyd Neel and his orchestra complete his 
recording of Handel’s Concerti Grossi, 
op. 6, a very desirable set (Decca LX3124). 


Instrumental 

What a satisfying pianist is Solomon. 
On H.M.V. ALP1062 he plays two 
Beethoven sonatas, the ‘‘ Pathétique ’’ and 
the E major, op. 109, and in both gives 
the maximum of artistic pleasure. The 
piano tone is good in the E major, variable 
in the C minor. Gieseking follows on the 
first book of Debussy’s Préludes with a 
lovely performance, and recording as good, 
of Pour le Piano, Estampes, and Images 
(Columbia 33CX1137), and will, I hope, 
proceed to the second book of Préludes, 


and indeed the rest of Debussy’s piano . 


music. On Columbia 33CX1128 he 
starts his great venture of recording the 
complete piano works of Mozart. 


Opera 

In the reasonably ‘‘ complete ” record- 
ing of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
Maria Callas gives what can only be 
called a stunning performance, with 
Stefano, Gobbi, and Arié excellent in the 
other chief parts. The pathos and 
dramatic power of Callas, her amazing 
fioriture and thrilling high notes make 
operatic history. Serafin is the admirable 
conductor and the recording is very good 
(Columbia 33CX1131-2). 


9° 


Plainsong 


The beautiful singing of the Solesmes 
Monks, under Dom Gajard, dwells in 
another and very different world. These 
five discs, recorded with a spaciousness 
that gives a feeling of being in the Abbey 
church, contain a wealth of chants from 
the Mass and the Divine Office: and one 
can get, for a small extra cost, a sixty- 
page booklet giving texts (Latin and 
English) and music of all the pieces and 
an invaluable introduction by the choir- 
master (Decca LXT2704-8). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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A complete recording of 


Messiah 


From the original manuscript 


JENNIFER VYVYAN (Soprano) 
NORMA PROCTER (Contralto) 
GEORGE MARAN (Tenor) 
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RALPH DOWNES (Organ) 


conducted by 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LXT 2921-4 


At last a complete Messiah is available on 
full frequency range records, in an edition 
specially prepared from the original manu- 
sript by Mr. Julian Herbage, and performed 
with superb clarity and feeling by artists who 
reveal this as a fresh and vital work even for 
those who may have thought tiat they never 
wanted to hear it again. 
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ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
‘TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltn. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
(May. — for 1954/55 vacancies essential 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802, 


Dives LAING and DICK, 7 Holland ‘Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
Tel. No. Park 7437-8, 


examinations. 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 

Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT: —Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


BATTLE. Reena a Hotel, Catsfield, Sussex. Situated 
in lovely grounds and surrounding country, all bedrooms 
h. & c. and electric fires, excellent cuisine, club licence, A.A. 
approved. Proprietress: Mrs. L. M. Flood. Tel: Battle 219. 


‘estes the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


RIGHTON. es: Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
314. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 3030. 


Grill; Banqueting 
Hairdressing; 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s 
Garage. "Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
pe a Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. Phone: 129 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


tg nga Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex. - Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


peewee ht. Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ** Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES.  Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A is 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.- King’s arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANGOLLEN.-— Hand Hotel. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. 


One of the best in N. 
Fishing. A.A. and 
Telegrams: ‘“* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON. Royal Court “Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


and Outdoor 


MATLOCK. New Bath Hotel. Indoor 
Hard Tennis Court. 


Swimming Pools of thermal water. 
’Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—-Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15.| 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring ,centre. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5, 


» the Martyrs’ 
First-class accom- 


ENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. *Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN. -Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


TRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. 
Memorial Theatre. ’*Phone: 3631/3. 


Historic 
Near the 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ‘Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites. 


WINDERMERE. —Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


. Finest position 
Facing south-west. 
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It is to him that you come when you want the Bank’s 


more important services. His knowledge of men 


and affairs is informed and balanced and he is no aloof 


and unapproachable official : he likes his fellow men—and 

he likes meeting new faces as well as greeting familiar ones. In 
Barclays Bank the Manager has wide discretion in his dealings 
with his customers, a system which operates to the satisfaction 
of both parties. He is one of a staff of 19,000 whose knowledge, 


experience and goodwill are at the disposal of all who bank with 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


asst 
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